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BOOK 11. — continued. 



CHAPTER XII. 

A BIRTHDAY GIFT. 

The day following the interview at the H6tel 
de Rauville was Gervaise's fite^ and the 
Vicomte resolved to signalise the event and 
make it a red-letter day in. her history, by 
unfolding a little scheme he had had for a 
week in course of secret preparation. Father 
Joseph was entrusted with the duty of at- 
tending to the necessary formalities for bring- 
ing the processes of the law to bear upon 
Michaud ; a task upon which he entered with 
great alacrity and zeal, so that the Vicomte, 
setting apart a few hours in the evening for a 
VOL. III. 39 
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visit to the Rue de Picpus, was free to devote 
the remainder of the day to the execution of 
his project 

Gervaise's master — one Papillon — was an 
amiable, kind-hearted old fellow, with a face 
perfectly round and ruddy, and a form as 
sleek and well-preserved as one of his own 
skins ; who had acquired a modest competency 
by twenty years' careful attention to his busi- 
ness, and a lifetime of frugal and temperate 
practices. That his ulterior purpose had 
been, in case his industry were suitably re- 
warded, to put a limit to his glove-making 
career, was probable, from his having long 
fixed a covetous eye upon a certain maisonette 
at Auteuil, with a trim garden in which he 
felt he could indulge, with great satisfaction to 
himself, certain horticultural instincts which 
had been germinating beneath the good man's 
nightcap for many a year past. 

It so happened that the owner of the 
maisonette in question died this very summer, 
and the property was offered for sale. This 
intelligence, couleur de rose^ soon found its 
way to M. Papillon, who felt that the pro- 
pitious moment in his life had come at last. 
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The result was that after a lengthy conference 
with Madame Papillon, who, be it known, had 
materially contributed to the worthy man's 
success, he decided to become a proprUtairCy 
and enjoy his otium cum dignitate among 
strawberries and roses. 

Thereupon, finding among his workmen no 
one either of sufficient means, prospective or 
actual, to purchase outright, or endowed with 
the necessary business capacity to warrant 
the founding of the succession upon a purely 
-credit basis, he inserted a modest advertise- 
ment in a morning journal, offering his busi- 
ness for sale, and anxiously awaited the issue. 
It seemed after all to be a serious thing, this 
sundering, in one sense, his connection with 
himself, and there were moments when even 
the prospective joys of horticulture were 
powerless to avert gloomy forebodings as 
to the possible amount of deterioration that 
anight befall the famous Papillon gloves, in 
the hands of an inexperienced or unscru- 
pulous successor. 

It so chanced that about this time the 
Vicomte d'Harmontal was casting about him' 
for some opportunity to testify, in a substantial 
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manner, his kindly regard for his new /n?/^/^, 
Pitou and Gervaise. He had installed the 
former, immediately upon his return from his 
visit to Laferriere, as a sort of factotum in his 
hdtel, promising a more definite career when 
occasion should offer. Accident throwing in 
his way the advertisement of le Sieur 
Papillon, a new light suddenly irradiated his, 
until now, somewhat chaotic purpose. To 
somehow unite the two destinies in a common 
weal and interest, had been his favourite 
design. This, hitherto, had seemed of diffi- 
cult accomplishment ; now the road was open 
to the desirtd end. He threw down the 
journal, and repaired at once to the little glove 
shop in the Rue Neuve-des-Petits- Champs. 

Gervaise, in a delicious flutter as usual 
when he appeared, extended the tips of her 
tiny fingers to be shaken (this she had done 
ever since that memorable dinner at the 
Palais Royal), and chirruped away like a 
young magpie as she smoothed out the 
wrinkles, and fastened with much deftness 
the Vicomte's gloves. When she had con« 
eluded this operation, and looked up for his 
customary words of approval, he astonished 
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the little woman by suddenly asking to see 
M. PapiUon, 

Papillon's figure, however, was visible 
through a glass partition at the rear of the 
shop, and his rubicund face, summoned by a 
gesture from Gervaise, soon appeared at the 
doorway. 

" Serviteur^ M. le Vicomte !" he said, 
pulling at the tassel of a little passemented 
skull-cap he invariably wore, and which, 
according to local tradition, had accompanied 
him into the world as a sort of caul. 

" Papillon, I desire a few minutes' conver- 
sation with you," said D'Hamiontal, in his 
most amicable manner. 

Papillon pulled at his tassel again, and 
assumed an attitude of respectful atten- 
tion. 

"In private," added the Vicomte, with a 
significant look at Papillon, which had the 
effect of hopelessly confusing the good man's 
wits. 

Gervaise, though startled at the suggestion 
of whispered and mysterious confidences his 
words conveyed, felt suddenly awakened in 
her an intense curiosity to know what it could 
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all mean, and grew proportionately indignant 
at Papillon's stupidity. 

" M. le Vicomte said he wanted to see 
you in PRIVATE !" she shouted, rapping 
an accompaniment on the counter with a 
glove-stretcher. 

Papillon, aroused by her voice, felt that an 
unlooked-for emergency had arisen in his 
life. A horrible fear came upon him. 

"He wants to buy my maisonette^* thought 
he, with his heart sinking to zero. 

A spiral staircase led its tortuous way from 
the rear of the shop to a snug apartment upon 
the entresoly consisting of a salon ^ a salle cb 
manger, a kitchen and three chambers, one of 
which was occupied by Gervaise. Into the 
salon the Vicomte was immediately conducted. 
Papillon handed him a chair, and stood wiping 
the perspiration from his forehead. 

" Be seated, my good man," said D'Har- 
montal ; then looking approvingly about the 
room, he added : " You are very snug here, 
Papillon. Quite an air of bien-Hre and com- 
fort seems to fill the place." 

" Comme ga, monsieur," said Papillon with 
a sickly smile — at any other time he would 
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have been delighted by the compliment. *' I 
am not a millionaire ; but the world has not 
exactly used me ill." 

" Pardieu ! no ! I should think not ; and 
so you are about to retire from business, 
I hear !" 

** Diantre /" thought Papillon in despair ; 
" it is just as I expected, he wants my 
maisoftette.^' 

*' I suppose/' continued D'Harmontal, 
" that you have picked up some chiteau, eh ! 
Papillon, with a lawn and a bit of woodland, 
and a tench-pond ? Something good and 
cheap that some wild-cap young fellow, like 
myself, has gambled into the auctioneers 
hands, eh !" 

After a preliminary sigh of relief which 
carried off the whole dismal burden of his 
fears, Papillon burst into a roar of laughter. 

*' No ! no ! no 1" he exclaimed gleefully ; 
"we hourgeots are not as ambitious as our 
fathers of '93. No ! no ! A little maisonette 
only; a small garden, a strawberry-bed, a 
cucumber-frame, and a vine or two. A 
matter of a few thousand francs only." 

Capital! And people passing by and 
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admiring your well-kept garden, will say, 
when they have inquired the owner's name, 
* That comes from making good gloves,' eh 1 
Papillon 1" 

At that Papillon roared again, and now, 
feeling in the best of spirits, he rang and 
ordered a bottle of Montrachet, which madame, 
availing herself of the opportunity, brought in 
person. She courtesied to the Vicomte as 
she placed it on the table, and wondered, as 
she had been doing for some minutes from a 
secure point of espial in the adjoining room, 
what it all could possibly mean, doubly 
mystified as she now was by a wink and a 
nod from her lord, that were meant to be 
slily reassuring as to the safety of the 
maisonette. 

When the Vicomte had helped himself to 
a glass of wine, and approved its quality, he 
said : 

" I understand that you offer your business 
for sale !" 

Papillon nodded corroboratively. 

"Have you found a customer yet ?" 

" Plenty of offers — plenty of offers, but no 
customers," said Papillon complacently. *' I 
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have a name, such as it is, and a reputation, 
M. le Vicomte, which I cannot afford to 
entrust into the first comers hands" (here 
Papillon looked very grave). '' Aficienne 
Maison Papillon will naturally appear on the 
new sign-boards, bill-heads, cards and the like, 
not to speak of the gloves, which of a neces- 
sity must still bear my name. That name, 
however, must not be dishonoured by bad 
workmanship. A year hence, one might buy 
a pair of gloves bearing that name ; they 
would, we will say, rip and tear with the first 
attempt to put them on. ' Hang and quarter 
that Papillon for an old fripon f one would 
naturally say. I could not afford that, 
monsieur. I must dispose of my business to 
some one who will maintain the honour and 
dignity of the house." 

" You are quite right ; and you have 
not yet found such a person ?" said the 
Vicomte. 

" No, monsieur." 

" Your skilled workmen would remain with 
your successor, would they not ?" 

•* Without doubt. In any case there are 
plenty of skilled workmen. It is a matter of 
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judicious supervision, of a careful selection 
of materials, and a correct taste in colour." 

"Just so. Mademoiselle Gervaise is a 
very good sort of a girl, is she not ? 
Industrious, painstaking; well' qualified for 
her position ?" 

Papillon opened his eyes quite wide, and 
surveyed the Vicomte attentively a moment 
before replying. The latter, pouring out 
another glass of wine, affected not to see the 
movement. 

" Mademoiselle is the best little girl I 
have ever had in my shop," said Papillon, 
at length. " I should stipulate, in any case, 
that she should not be sent adrift." 

" Right, Papillon ! quite right ! But would 
she not make a worthy successor, in whose 
hands your good reputation would be per- 
fectly secure ? But then she has no money, 
of course." 

Papillon, opening his eyes a little wider, 
and cocking his head on one side like an 
inquisitive robin, looked at the Vicomte with- 
out replying. 

" That wouldn't please you, eh, Papillon !" 
said D'Harmontal, at length. 
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" Nothing better would please me, if, as 
you say, she only had the money. She would 
never disgrace the house, I quite agree with 
you there." 

'' Umph ! It is a pity.'' 

" What the devil is he driving at ?" thought 
Papillon, with difficulty repressing a tendency 
to scratch his head in his perplexity. 

" How much do you ask for your business,. 
Papillon ?" said the Vicomte suddenly. 

" Fifteen thousand francs — goodwill, stock, 
fixtures, and lease — une miskre, une misere^ 

** The furniture of theses rooms included ?" 

" With the exception of a few ornaments 
and family relics — yes." 

" When can you give possession ?" 

" Within a week." 

"You are sure ?" 

" I am positive." 

" Under a forfeit ?" 

** If it is desired — yes." 

" Then I will buy it. When your papers 
are ready you shall have your money." 

Papillon, stupefied at first, burst into a loud 
laugh, which was promptly stifled with his 
handkerchief. 
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"There was a King Louis who was a 
locksmith, but I never heard of a nobleman 
of France becoming a glover/' he said at last. 
" But young gentlemen will have their little 
whims and follies." 

" Excuse me, Papillon, but you appear to 
be dull of comprehension to-day. Can you 
not see that I wish to purchase the business 
for Gervaise T 

" Oh ! for Gervaise, I see," Papillon said, 
throwing himself back in his chair, and in- 
dulging in a little dry chuckle. " Yes, yes. 
She is lucky. I did not think you took that 
sort of interest in her, M. le Vicomte." 

" What do you mean, Papillon .'^" said 
D'Harmontal, with a perceptible contraction 
of his brow. " No jokes at her expense, if you 
please. She is a good little girl, who will 
shortly marry a favourite servant of mine, and 
in this way I intend to make suitable provision 
for both." 

Somewhat crestfallen, Papillon mopped his 
face, and said, with an accompaniment of 
vigorous nods : 

" Ah, that is good in you, monsieur; that is 
a generous thing indeed." 
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" N^importe^ now that you understand me ; 
but one thing more ; does Gervaise know of 
your intention to sell the business T 

'' Not yet/' . 

" Then keep it a profound secret, withdraw 
your advertisement, and let not a single hint 
of your intention escape your lips. This day 
week will be her birthday, by then the papers 
must all be prepared ; the deed of assignment 
shall be at once her birthday present and 
wedding portion." 

Papillon, in high glee at the pleasant course 
events were taking, promised implicit com- 
pliance with the Vicomte's conditions, as he 
reconducted him to the shop. Gervaise was 
at breakfast, and Madame Papillon had just 
taken her place at the counter ; she had heard 
most of the conversation through the crack of 
the dining-room door. Papillon knew this, 
from a long familiarity with her habits, and 
thinking to counteract any over manifestation 
of it on her part, he whispered to the Vicomte> 
as he opened the street-door : 

" I shall tell her all about it at once. She 
will approve of it, I know." 

" M. le Vicomte and you appear to be very 
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intimate/' said Gervaise in the coarse of the 
afternoon. Papillon stroked his chin, and 
showed all his teeth, and said, '* that the 
Vicomte knew where to buy good gloves." 

Gervaise was not satisfied. From that 
time forth, an air of mystery pervaded the 
place. Where she had hitherto been treated 
with kindness, she was now regarded with a 
sort of deference ; and even a long familiarity 
with the good man's honest exuberances did 
not blind her to the fact, that an unconscion- 
able number of winks and nods and sly 
nudges of the arms were constantly passing 
between master and mistress. Frequent 
allusion, too, was made in her presence to 
sweethearts and wedding breakfasts, and the 
general desirability and snugness of connubial 
relations ; and once she found herself growing 
very indignant when, dropping generalities, 
Papillon asked her with much seriousness 
why she did not marry some young fellow in 
the glove business, and settle down to it for 
good. She resented this as a possible insinu- 
ation that Pitou, who had fought behind a 
barricade (though to be sure that was a secret), 
and had dined with a Vicomte, might be 
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intrinsically and morally inferior to a glover. 
To croAvn her perplexity, master and mistress 
were often absent during the week ; and once 
a lawyer with a black bag was with them for 
many hours in the little salon. 

The week glided swiftly by, and the 
memorable day broke happily in sunshine, at 
last. Gervaise sprang lightly from her bed, 
opened the casement, sniffed with much satis- 
faction the frosty air, then nodding ap- 
provingly to herself in the glass, she said : 
** Gervaise, you young minx, you are twenty 
years old ; at this rate you will need spectacles 
and a snuff-box soon." Then she pulled out 
from under the bed a pair of new boots, very 
dainty and pretty, which had evidently been 
reserved for gala wear; then anew dress, smell- 
ing strongly of lavender flowers, followed, and 
— But this sort of thing won't do, so shut- 
ting the door quickly, we merely say that it 
was not without much giggling, and a frequent 
bird-like twittering of fragments of song, and 
much tipping over of the mirror to get a bet- 
ter view of the " set " of skirts, that her toilette 
was at last completed. She had a holiday, of 
x:ourse, and she was to meet Pitou punctually 
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at nine o'clock, as she had done upon every 
recurring file since she was sixteen. And 
though the season had been at times too far 
advanced to permit of a trip to St. Cloud 
or St. Germain, they invariably contrived to 
spend a happy day somewhere, the memory 
of which was stowed away in that little golden- 
thatched head, as something inestimably pre- 
cious and dear. 

Upon the last occasion the rain had poured 
down in unbroken liquid spines from morning 
to night ; the grass was sodden and spongy in 
the parks and gardens, and a nipping cold 
made everybody uncomfortable, except cooks 
in roaring kitchens, and our two lovers, whose 
joyousness could not be dimmed by any pos- 
sible combination of the elements. 

The programme of the day, of Pitou's de- 
vising, was as follows : A breakfast at the 
Rocher de Cancale, a ride to St. Cloud, a 
dinner at Auteuil, ^.ndiVNo/auteuils d'orckestre 
at the spectacle in the evening. 

To Pitou's surprise, his master manifested 
a sudden curiosity to know how he intended to 
pass the day. 

This was the night before, and after he 
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had been looking over some items of house- 
hold expenditure, submitted to him by his 
factotum. 

" Well ! I have nothing to do to-morrow," 
he said, yawning. " Father Joseph will be 
absent upon important business. I think, upon 
the whole, that I should like a drive to-morrow. 
When you have had your breakfast, bring 
Gervaise here. I shall have my team of 
greys ready, and I shall take you to St Cloud 
myself, upon condition that you dine with me 
upon our return to town." 

Pitou, stupefied, imparted the intelligence 
to Gervaise at breakfast the next morning. 
Whereupon she clapped her hands, and 
averred upon her honour, that if he wasn't a 
Vicomte, and Pitou was to be very cross to 
her, that she should fall head over ears in love 
with him — he was ''si bon ! si gentilT 

The greys bowled along in splendid style, 
the dry leaves scudding after them in the 
breeze, and the gaunt branches rattling over 
their heads as they dashed through wooded 
avenues, while the pit-pat of the iron shoes 
on the hard road caused the stone-breakers 
to pause in their work, with uplifted hammers 

VOL. iiL 40 
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and approving glances, as they passed. The 
wind blew shrill and loud up Seine Valley, 
and when they crossed the bridge of Passy, 
Gervaise's hair getting loose, streamed out 
like a perturbed nimbus, and was with diffi- 
culty captured again ; while her hat was of 
necessity tied under her chin, and her cheeks 
glowed like a furnace, and her eyes reflected 
the bright November sparkle of the air. 
The sharpened contours of the hills, the gaunt 
forest trees, close serried like an army in 
order of battle ; the denuded parterres, with 
flowers everywhere in trim winter quarters 
under glass — all bespoke the coming of the 
season of frost and snows, and lent exhilaration 
to the spirits, and an extra throb to the pulse 
of our holiday-makers. 

St. Cloud, abandoned by the court, looked 
a little deserted, though sentinels paced in 
front of the Chiteau gates, but descending at 
the Lion dor, they forgot all about that as they 
gathered around a roaring fire of logs, and 
clinked their glasses and wished for many 
happy returns of the day. 

Then when the horses' heads were turned 
homeward, and the landlord of the Lion cPor 
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had bowed a perfect crick into his back at the 
gate, and the golden dome of the Invalides at 
last blazed up like a crown upon the imperial 
city, and Gervaise was obliged to sit closer 
to Pitou, and use him as a screen to keep pff 
the wind that still snarled through the valley, 
then the Vicomte, with an affectation of indiffer- 
ence that would have been quite charming 
for anybody in the secret to behold, requested 
to know at what hour they would dine, and 
asked as a particular favour to a famishing 
man, that it might be left to him to decide. 
Then when this was granted, amid much 
laughing, the Vicomte suddenly remembered 
that he had a little birthday gift for Gervaise — 
a mere bagatelle, which he would stop and 
pick up on his way to dinner. 

Gervaise, scenting a locket or a bit of lace 
in the air, blushed with pleasure ; and Pitou 
gave her a sly nudge, and looked up at the 
stars, or where the stars at least would shortly 
appear, as much as to say : " Was there ever 
such a man 1" To which Gervaise replied 
with a shake of her golden mane, that implied 
all the impossibilities. 

Down the Avenue de Neuilly, past the 

40 — 2 
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unfinished Arc , de Triomphe, through the 
the Champs Elys6es, into the Rue Royal 
with a dreadful clatter, the Rue St. Honors, 
Place Venddme, what ! Rue - Neuve - des - 
Petits - Champs ?" 

'* Yes — oh yes, we must stop a moment" 

" At M. PapiUon's, then ?" 

D'Harmontal laughed, as he leaped to the 
ground ; the groom quietly took the reins. 

^'Descendez^ descendezr said the Vicomte, 
still laughing. 

When they had alighted, off flew the 
horses and turned like a flash into the Rue 
d'Antin, and out of sight and hearing. 

" Oh ! M. le Vicomte wants a pair of gloves 
— oh ! I see," said Gervaise ; and as this 
perception flashed upon her, she felt herself 
wondering whether the neighbours had ob- 
served her arrival in such great state. 

" Of course I do. Come in both of you," 
said D'Harmontal, with a strange twinkle in 
his eyes. 

Papillon, all radiant, with a blue coat, brass 
buttoned, and Madame Papillon, similarly 
radiant, though stiff and upright in a brocade 
dress, which would nowhere yield to her 
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frantic attempts at an obeisance, appeared 
upon the threshold, and welcomed them- 
Through the glass partition, separating the 
workshop, appeared a row of curious faces 
belonging, as Gervaise saw at a glance, to the 
workpeople. 

The Vicomte was the first to speak. 

" M. Papillon," he said, " I promised 
mademoiselle a present on her birthday. 
You were good enough to keep it for me 
until my arrival. You have it ready, I 
suppose ?'* 

Papillon pulled forth a voluminous parch- 
ment, and advanced in the manner, but with- 
out the gravity, of a provincial mayor about 
to present an address to the prince of the 
realm, and handed it to the Vicomte, who in 
turn placed it in Gervaise's hands. 

" It is yours ; accept it with my best wishes, 
mademoiselle,'* he said. 

Gervaise, as one in a dream, opened it ; 
saw much writing, and an enormous seal. At 
the bottom she perceived a signature like a 
spider's web, and not dissimilar to one she 
had frequently seen attached in the form of 
a receipt to Papillon's bills. 
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" Why ! it looks like a doctor's prescription!" 
she said, in perfect bewilderment at the 
curious aspect of the gift. 

While everybody was yet giggling, and 
Gervaise, with the document upside down, 
was endeavouring to decipher the great seal, 
Papillon came forward with a bunch of keys. 

" We shall drop in often and see you, 
Gervaise — madame and I," he said, putting 
them in her hand. Stamp, stamp, suddenly 
went Gervaise's little foot. 

" Are you all mad, then ? And will no- 
body tell me what it is all about ?" she cried, 
in such an excited tone that a sergent-de- 
ville — passing by — thought it might be fire or 
murder, and dropped in to investigate the 
matter. 

Everybody laughed again, regardless of 
the sergent's entrance, and Papillon, nearly 
suffocated, said : 

" It is all yours, mademoiselle. Shop, fix- 
tures, skins, buttons, lease, furniture — every- 
thing. The Vicomte — whom God bless for 
a true gentleman — has given it all to you upon 
your birthday." 

Then ensued such a scene as you have 
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never beheld. Gervaise, laughing and crying 
by turns, kissed everybody, including the 
sergent-de-ville, who instantly removed his 
hat, and said, ^^ Merely mademoiselle," as he 
bowed himself out of the door, a very much 
astonished man, but a Frenchman to the 
backbone. 

Then Madame Papillon had her speech to 
deliver, which, consisting mainly of an in- 
vitation to ascend to the little salle d manger ^ 
and eat a dinner in Gervaise's honour, was a 
very great success indeed. 

There had never been such a merry-making, 
in Papillon's time at least, in that little salle 
a manger; and when the Vicomte rose to say, 
that in the excitement of the moment he had 
omitted to mention the single condition that 
accompanied the gift, which was, that within 
a week the banns must be published for the 
marriage of Pitou and Gervaise, there was 
such a hearty response, that the very glasses 
on the table danced a jig for joy. But the 
great success of the evening was after all 
reserved for Papillon, when, after drinking 
to the health of the prospective bride, he 
said, with many approving nods from the wife 
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of his bosom, that all present were invited 
to a grand merry-making and dance, which 
he intended to give in his new maisonette at 
Auteuil, the night of Gervaise's wedding. 

Everybody was sorry, down to the work- 
people who had been summoned to the feast 
at the Vicomte's request, when, rising at last, 
he announced that an important engagement 
compelled him to depart He had no im- 
portant engagement, but, even in the midst of 
the happiness his generous action had inspired, 
his thoughts remained ever pointing to the 
solitary woman in the Rue de Picpus ; just 
as in storm and sunshine alike, the needle 
points steadily to the pole. 

What he learned when he arrived at his 
destination, saddened him beyond measure at 
first. 

" But, madame !" he cried, " your mother 
doubtless now is repentant, and sends for 
you to return." 

" She drove me like a dog from her door,*' 
said Marie fiercely. " I am as proud as she, 
and yet I humbled myself to her. I fell on 
my knees before her and implored for mercy 
and forgiveness. She was implacable, and 
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spurned me with angry scornful words. 
When I rose again to my feet, I told her, in 
terms she could not mistake, that I should 
never return to her house again. Now, in a 
moment of repentance, which should have 
come long ago, she perhaps sends for me to 
return. It is too late ; I shall not go." 

" Et vous avez raisonl^ said the Vicomte 
earnestly. He soon changed his mind, how- 
ever. Clichette following him to the door, 
under the pretence of lighting the way, 
whispered something in his ear which gave 
him a shock as from a galvanic battery. 

When he was in the street, he turned and 
surveyed the desolate old mansion. 

'* Good heavens !" he exclaimed ; " to be 
alone and in this house at such a time as 
that ! She must be reconciled to the Countess 
at all hazards." 



N 
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CHAPTER XIII. 



CHRISTMAS-EVE. 



Marie was inflexible, however, in her re- 
sistance to every attempt at a reconciliation. 
The Vicomte pleaded and expostulated, and 
exhausted all the resources of casuistry he had 
at command, to no purpose, in the attempt to 
dissuade her from her determination. The 
Countess, thoroughly alarmed when the 
Vicomte apprised her of Marie's condition, 
went at once with overtures of peace to the 
house in the Rue de Picpus. To her in- 
tense astonishment, however, her summons 
at the gate remained unanswered, though the 
footman attested to the sound of footsteps 
within the garden, and the presence of a 
human eye, for a moment, at the keyhole. 



CHRISTMAS-EVE. 27 

Had the Countess been endowed with a 
greater degree of forecast, she might have 
spared herself the humiliation of this rebuff. 
The result had been clearly enough pre- 
figured in the deliberate rising from bended 
knees, the incisive note of warning, the icy 
word of farewell with which that last inter- 
view terminated. It was among the incon- 
sequent, and foolish theories that underlay 
her whole course of action, that pride was 
the natural prerogative and function of a 
mother ; obedience, the unquestioning obliga- 
tion of a child. Failing to adjust her con- 
ception of Marie's present demeanour to 
preconceived notions of what was dutiful and 
proper in a child, she continued blind to the 
fact of Marie's womanhood, with its necessary 
outcome of altered relations. 

Are there not many parents, even in these 
days of relaxed discipline, who carry a 
literal enforcement of the Fifth Command- 
ment to the verge of helotism in families, 
every member of which has passed the con- 
fines of that period when the years of discre- 
tion are supposed to begin ? 

The ties existing between mother and 
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daughter had become sufficiently strained 
and tense by the former s initial act of in- 
justice. It required but the complemental 
act of downright expulsion to snap them 
entirely asunder. 

Roused to full vision when it was too late, 
the now distracted woman made repeated 
efforts to bring about a pacification. That 
first visit to the Rue de Picpus was the 
precursor of many others equally futile. 
She wrote repeatedly, also, but her letters 
were returned to her, as before, unopened. 

The drear December days and the long 
winter nights came on apace, with leaden 
mornings and waning sunlight ; with lustreless 
western skies heaped up with the grey ruin 
of summer sunsets and the lurid twilight, 
like the penumbra of an eclipse, of noonday 
fogs : — ^when the beating of rains in cease- 
less monotone against the sashes of her 
chamber, and the shout and halloo of bois- 
terous east winds, disturbed the rest of the 
weary woman; and the pendent icicles and 
rimy hedges, the bowing and the writhing of 
the gaunt trees in the teeth of the blast, and 
the track of the black frost, as of fire, in the 
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grass, accosted her gaze as she peered through 
the frozen panes. 

There was warmth and comfort enough, in 
a physical sense, within, but winter had crept ' 
into the proud woman's heart, where the 
warmth and the glow of crackling logs could 
not penetrate. A void, such as death leaves, 
was at that gleaming fireside. Marie had 
never been absent before, and the widow felt 
the intolerable sting of her bereavement in 
the desolation that surrounded her. In every 
moan of the wind, she heard the wild de- 
spairing cry of her child ; in every rattle of 
the sash, such possibilities of hunger and cold 
uprose before her, as had never found their 
way into her thoughts before. At every 
ring of the bell, she started and listened 
breathlessly. At the merest summons from 
her maid, the cold perspiration oozed from 
her brow. At the slightest sound — those 
wild east winds long tormented her — she 
awoke from her sleep, and with lips apart, 
and hearing strained to its utmost bounds, 
awaited a repetition of the sounds that had 
seemed so familiar. Again and again, in her 
dreams, she held her child close in her arms 
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once more, and awoke with a shriek to the 
ghastly reality. 

Day by day the woman changed. Imper- 
ceptibly at first, but rapidly now, a soften- 
ing, a chastening and visible influence crept 
into her heart, and, as heat disintegrates the 
hardest granite, brought her at last into full 
subjection. Sharper, as the days went by, 
grew the stings of remorse. She became 
more gentle. Her outbreaks of passion were 
more infrequent. She grew more submissive, 
and endured little everyday crosses with an 
equanimity without parallel in her previous 
experience. 

She found a solace in the thought, and 
built a hope upon it, fragile as it was, that 
when a certain event took place, Marie's 
pride would melt like wax, and she then 
would be summoned, with penitential tears, to 
her darling's side. She remembered, how- 
t^ver, and ah ! how vividly ! that she, younger 
in years than Marie now was, had fled in a 
moment of passion, one stormy night, from 
her husband s side, and had alone, and in 
solitude, brought her daughter into the world. 
And, thinking of it, a deadly fear, the out- 
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come of her recent experience of Marie's 
pride, aly^ays came upon her, that Marie, 
too, might in that supreme moment prove as 
obdurate as she then had been. But no, no ; 
that could never be. The appalling thought 
was put resolutely away, and the wretched 
woman continued to hug to her bosom the 
only hope now left to her. 

The Vicomte, inconsolable over his failure 
to turn the beautiful recusant from her pur- 
pose, grew daily more and more alarmed at 
the serious aspect of the case. Prevented, by 
obvious reasons, from continuing his visits to 
the Rue de Picpus, he wandered sadly about 
the dreary place, where so many hopes — 
leaden ones, be it known — now centred, and 
planned Quixotic things for the mitigation of 
the ills which on every side threatened the 
woman of his love. 

In his calmer moods he had asked him- 
self, of what use was this ignis fatuus pur- 
suit ? In what possible good to himself could 
it all result ? That she would remain true 
to her marriage bond — obnoxious as it was 
— he never for a moment doubted ; he even 
wished with much earnestness that it might 
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be SO. Although there were sensuous chords 
in his nature, they were by no means, those 
from which the sweetest harmonies of his life 
could be evolved. Marie, in one sweep of her 
fingers over his heart-strings, had suggested a 
symphony which he felt, were he assured of 
its completion, would make all his remaining 
years melodious. Were he only assured of 
its completion ? Yes ! that was it ! He felt 
possession of this proud but tractable beauty 
to be the potentially great outcome of all 
this widely-diffused misery. His had become 
the concrete phase of heart- worship, though 
he knew that the severance of a bond — 
which would melt like wax in the mere heat 
of a newer passion, perhaps, in others, but 
was unyielding steel with her — was the in- 
exorable condition of success. 

Once only during this gloomy period did he 
put aside the air of grave preoccupation which 
had now become habitual with him. This was 
upon the occasion of Pitou's marriage. A 
supplemental gift of a dinner-service elevated 
him, by common assent of all present at M. 
Papillon's that night, to a lofty niche among 
the beatified of earth. The maisonette^ at 
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Auteuil, bright with wax-candles, resplendent 
with new chintz, and fairly shaking with the 
mad riot of the merry-making, was an 
agreeable enough sight to put to rout a whole 
brood of blue devils ; and when the Vicomte 
led Madame Papillon off in the first dance, 
and subsequently squeezed the good dame's 
waist in the giddiest of waltzes, there went 
up a stentorian shout from Papillon, that 
shook the chandeliers, and pitched the revelry 
in a broad major key that lasted to the end. 
For nothing in the world would D'Har- 
montal have marred the festival by carrying 
into it a solemn visage ; but when he quitted 
the house at midnight, in a blaze of Roman- 
candles which Papillon had reserved for this 
moment, he sighed as he caught a last 
glimpse of Gervaise's merry face at the open 
doorway, and said : 

" Ah ! if my poor Marie could be as happy 
as that little rosy-lipped minx !'* 

It required no assumption of levity, how- 
ever, to witness the demeanour of Michaud 
when the sentence of the law enjoining a 
year's seclusion from the world of his un- 
comely person, was read in his presence. 

VOL. III. 41 
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^' The code is defective as to penaltiea It 
should have been ten years at least. Within 
eighteen months I shall find this uncomfortable 
creature in my path again/' muttered D'Har- 
montal, as he saw the green eyes disappear 
from the court-room. 

As the days went on, and the skies grew 
darker, and the ground became frozen — ^like 
a beacon in the December gloom — ^suddenly 
flashed out the festival of peace and good- 
will; that blessed time of good cheer and 
merriment, when hard hearts relax and 
Christian charity is rife among the peoples 
and sympathies are strengthened and become 
wider in diffusion and deeper in kind. Then, 
more than ever, the Vicomte thought of her 
alone in the old house of the Rue de Picpus ; 
— alone with her misery and her freezing 
heart; — and, above all else, alone with the 
dread that darkens and fills with ghastly 
shadows what should be the sweetest and 
most tranquil of dawns — the dawn of a 
human life. 

Christmas-eve at last 1 All day the clouds 
had been visibly gathering above the 
city. The winds had early scattered to 
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gather reinforcements. Later on, two steady 
currents of air blowing from opposite points 
of the compass, and impressing in their 
service all the vagrant vapours they en- 
countered, converged upon Paris, and over- 
weighed the zenith with rain clouds. The sky, 
swollen beyond its capacity, then began to 
descend, when suddenly into its midst leaped 
a wind, fresh and invigorated from gambols 
among arctic icebergs, and chilled to the point 
of congealment the impending masses. 

Paris was threatened with an avalanche. 

Slowly, but surely, as their density in- 
creased, the masses descended until they were 
pricked by the steeple-tops. Just at dusk a 
few flakes fell whirling, and melted upon the 
noses of pedestrians in the streets. The 
latter, looking skyward, saw what appeared 
like a scroll of smoke rolling over the roofs. 
Then the sky suddenly burst open, and a 
million white butterflies seemed to come flut- 
tering, through the air. Needles had, since 
the advent of that polar wind, been in the 
stinging air. In the narrow streets it had, 
for an hour, been roaring like a furnace. 
Now, sniffing and wheezing, and casting off 

41 — 2 
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the falling flakes with angry snarls^ it hurried 
away at last with a loud yelp, and the snow 
then fell vertically like rain. 

Soon the air had become so heavy and 
fluffy that the smoke could not escape from 
the chimneys, and many a fire burned low in 
consequence. The street-lamps were lit, but 
emitting a sickly yellow light at best, they 
soon were blinded and dimmed by the falling 
particles. 

The shops put on as brave a show as pos- 
sible, and their Christmas illuminations flashed 
forth and pierced the avalanche. 

The churches, too, were getting ready with 
lighted tapers and brimming censers for mid- 
night masses. The great portals of Notre 
Dame were swept from moment to moment 
High above, the great rose- window sparkled 
like a carbuncle. Athwart the windows of the 
nave the snow-flakes fell, and a dancing 
shadow-pattern, now of green, now of blue 
or gold, appeared at times in their midst, and 
devout people in the neighbourhood saw 
many a nimbused saint and seraphim abroad 
in the air that night 

By nine o'clock that preternatural hush, 
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which is the snow-storm's supremest triumph, 
fell upon the whole city. No longer could be 
heard the scouring of wheels, or the tread of 
horses feet Carriages, wagons, cabs went by 
like phantoms, with great blotches of white 
upon them ; — the horses, with legs shortened 
to their fetlocks, floundering slowly through the 
drifts, and shaking, now and then, a cloud of 
feathery spray from their manes. 

Nothing now was to be heard but the sub- 
dued hum of voices, the slamming of shop 
and cafi doors, the occasional jingling of bells 
on some market-woman's cart Mere whispers, 
ordinarily lost in the roar of the great city's 
hurrying existence, now became stentorian. 

Faster and faster fell the snow. The 
trees, like grand dames of an earlier period, 
began to shake the powder from their de- 
nuded branches. The heavens clearly were 
in a state of disintegration, and threatened, 
in falling, to drag down a real saint or two 
among the chimney-pots ; the sky had col- 
lapsed ; the great concavity had flattened out. 
Horizon and zenith were both obliterated. 
The stars were extinguished ; the planets 
that had latterly burned in the cool, frosty 
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dq>ths of autumnal nights, were in ashes ; oo 
the earth all colour had vanished ; contours 
of roofs and buildings had disappeared, or 
were merged in the prevailing whiteness. 
The whole city was in monochrome. 

By ten o'clock the snow was knee-deep. 
The steeples, grown hoarse, proclaimed the 
hours with a dulled resonance, like the beat- 
ing of muffled drums. The stillness increas- 
ing, Paris seemed at last to be in a swoon. 

Then it became biting cold again ; the 
frozen particles became missiles, and stung 
the face and hands. Pedestrians began to 
disappear from the streets. The chestnut- 
women, whose little stoves with their ruddy 
gleam had thus far presented a brave and 
cheerful front to the storm, succumbed at last 
The cafh still held out. 

There were people — for the most part 
women — who crept to the churches. Others, 
equally devout — and they were in the ma- 
jority — stayed at home, and, watching the 
storm at intervals through the frosty panes, 
thought with a shudder of belated travellers, 
of shipwrecked mariners, of the people who 
sat by desolate hearthstones. 
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At eleven the wind returned, fresh from a 
foray seaward, and leaping into the snow, as 
a strong man dashes into booming breakers, 
lashed it into whirls of tingling particles, 
which flew beating and tapping at all the 
windows. 

The strokes of eleven had come from St 
Sulpice's tower with an uneven sound ; the 
first loud, the second low, the third inaudible ; 
the last note breaking forth like the shout 
of a man who feels a sudden grip at his 
throat. 

The Countess de Rauville heard it. She 
had been pacing the floor for hours. She 
could not rest, she could not sit ; the whole 
house was full of shrieks. She heard an un- 
canny noise, as of the peck of spectre birds 
at the casements. Visible through the frosty 
panes were only the eddying of snow-flakes, 
and the wild gesticulations of the trees as 
they rocked in the gale. 

" Eleven o'clock," said she, verifying St 
Sulpice by her watch. 

But hark I was that the snort of a horse ? 
Was that dull, scouring sound the scraping 
of wheels in the court } Could that be the 
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Stamp 0(3, m^n in the act of shaking oflf some 
dingii^ impediment? 

A ring at the bdl ! 

^Good God! see what it isT cries the 
Countess to ho* maid. 

She is deathly pale. Her heart stands 
still; she has but a moment to wai^ but 
sudi a moment 1 such an unutterably long 
moment! 

'' A cabman! A letter P 

She almost sinks to the ground 

^^ Quick^ then ! a candle ! It must be from 
A^r — ^but no — no — ^this is not her writing. 
Great heavens I what is this ? 

** ' G>me quickly^ madame, for the love of 
God t Madame de Laferri^re is dying ; and I 
am alone^ and distracted 

'' ' Clichette/ '' 

What a cry shivers through the house I 
even the servants in the kitchen hear it, and 
turn pale. 

^' Quick ! a shawl ! a bonnet I anything ! 
Stupid — dolt I can you not hurry ?" 

To fly down the staircase, and into the 
court is the question of a moment. 
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" A bad night this, madame/' says cabby, 
buttoning his cloak up to his chin. 

" Yes ! yes ! Never mind the night, only 
hasten back to whence you came. You shall 
have all the money you want. Kill your 
horse, if needs be ; you shall have a better. 
On, now— on ! — but stop ! drive first to Dr. 
Liancourt's, Rue St Honors. No. 75 I" 

Over the river, so madly swirling against 
the abutments of the bridge, and inky black 
by contrast with the surrounding white- 
ness. 

" Faster 1 faster! faster!" 

A crazy woman rattling the cab window 
and shouting thus ; loud cracks of a whip ; a 
black horse floundering, with steaming flanks, 
through heaped-up drifts. 

" Thank Heaven ! he is at home." 

The red light of the cab falls upon the 
physician's face. He shades his eyes with 
his hand, and peers anxiously into the storm. 
A wild — despairing face appears at the 
window. 

" 'Tis I, monsieur — Madame de Rauville. 
My daughter is dying, and you must 



come." 
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Vacillation at an end, he shortly reappears 
and enters the cab. 

Onward now — faster ! faster, good cabby ! 
with shouts, with loud cracking of the whip, 
with snow streaming like a mane from the 
wheels' peripheries. 

" Gloria in Excelsis " bursts from the open 
doorway of a church, and a muffled boom of 
bells answers back from the steeple-top. It 
is Christmas morning at last. The Rue St 
Antoine is full of late revellers. A mis- 
directed snowball falls with a thud upon the 
roof of the cab. The Place du Trdne — a 
great white plain with its two columns. The 
Rue de Picpus ! — slowly now — we are here at 
last. 

Cabby receives more gold than he has 
ever seen at one time in his life, upon the 
condition of his remaining here at the gate, 
in case of further need. 

And now a strange thing occurs — Clichette 
bars the way to the staircase; she is very 
pale, but determined. 

" Where is she ? For mercy's sake, where 
is my child ? What ! What ! Cannot see 
her ! the doctor says so ! M. Liancourt, do 
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you hear what this poor fool says — ^that I 
cannot see my own daughter !'* 

" Yield, madame ; the doctor doubtless has 
good reasons. We shall see, however ; go 
into that room, I shall return in a minute/* 

A small, low-ceiled room upon the ground- 
floor; a heap of old lumber in a corner; a 
broken window, through which the wind 
wails like the minor stop of a cathedral 
organ ; a snow-drift half-way across the 
floor ; a single candle in a rusty sconce ; 
a fireplace filled with the ddbris of the crumb- 
ling chimney. 

Good God ! what a marrow-freezing shriek ! 
and, shuddering, the Countess begins to pace 
the floor. A minute passes — it is a year ; five 
minutes — an eternity. Then comes another 
scream, drowned in the howl of the blast, and 
a wild tattoo of driving sleet against the broken 
panes. 

Thank Heaven ! the doctor at last 

" Now, then, let me go !" 

" Impossible as yet, madame." 

The doctor is very grave. 

" Why, then, in the name of all that is com- 
passionate ? What do you mean ?" 
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"Your daughter is in great danger, 
madame." 

The Countess shudders; she lowers her 
voice. 

"Will she live. Oh! doctor, will she 

live r 

**I hope so. I cannot yet tell. The 
doctor that preceded me has done all he 
could. You can rely on my doing my very 
best." 

" I must go, don't stand in my way. I 
will go, I tell you !" 

They stand in the passage. He lays his 
hand upon the railing of the stairs. 

" Madame, you cannot pass. She is deli- 
rious, and from words she utters, your pre- 
sence now would certainly prove disas- 
trous." 

" Don't say that ! I am her mother, mon- 
sieur. My place should be by her side. Oh ! 
I am not afraid of your looks. Let me pass, 
I tell you. There! there!" covering her 
ears with her hand, " do you hear that scream ? 
Let me go, she will die without me. I 
brought her into the world, M. Liancourt ; it 
was a cold night, too^ and I was alone like 
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her. There T [another scream !] '' Oh ! let 
me go ! please I please ! please let me go T 

The doctor is inflexible; he shakes his 
head, and gently pushes her into the room 
again. 

" Patience and courage, madame ; it will 
soon be over," he whispers, as he closes the 
door behind him. 

Half an hour passes — an hour — then 
he returns. His face wears a more hopeful 
look. 

" Madame, her life is safe for the present 
She has a daughter ; it is alive and well." 

A wan smile appears upon the Countess's 
lips. ^ 

" Thank God," she murmurs. " And now, 
my good doctor, I must go to her at once. 
Have I not been very patient:^" and she 
smiles again. 

The doctor's rigid features soften, for one 
instant, before that appealing look, and then 
harden again. Nature had given him a 
heart as impressible as India-rubber, his 
art had vulcanised it into a flint 

•' Madame," he says, " I regret the necessity 
of appearing unkind, but since you have con- 
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fided your daughter to my care, I am re- 
sponsible for her life. The charge is a 
weighty one ; under the circumstances " — ^and 
he looks the Countess steadily in the eyes — 
"a very weighty one; and for both your 
sakes, I cannot permit you to see her at 
present.. Now that the crisis has passed, let 
me urge you to return to your home. By 
further exposure to the temperature of this 
miserable house, you will simply endanger 
your own health. Come, madame, be 
reasonable, and let me escort you to the- 
cab." 

She has listened with consternation to his 
words. For a single instant her jaw droops, 
and the pupils of her eyes expand with 
amazement. Then she sets her teeth, and 
springs at him like a panther at bay. 

" What !" she shrieks, " do you still cUtre 
bar the way to my child ?'* 

" Yes, madame. It is my duty to dare 
anything that would place the life of your 
child .in needless jeopardy ; and since you 
force me to speak plainly, let me ask, Madame 
la Comtesse, why your daughter is here 1 
This house is no fit place for such an event 
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as has just occurred. The world, madame, 
says strange things of your cruelty, and I am 
much afraid that your solicitude has come 
many days too late." 

The words cut her to the quick ; her 
resentment quickly dies out She covers 
her face with her hands, and bursts into 
tears. 

'' I know — I know I" she sobs. " I have 
been very unfeeling and cruel, I admit it all. 
But she will forgive me, I know. Look at me, 
my good doctor — look at these tears ; they say 
much, for I seldom weep, monsieur. Tell 
her that I am proud no longer. Go tell her 
so, and I am sure she will see me then. Go 
— go, my good doctor !" 

Neither tears nor entreaties can shake his 
decision, however. The Countess, suddenly 
developing an equal contumacy, refuses to 
leave the house ; and heedless of the cold, th(e 
bitter draught, the voice of the tempest sink- 
ing, at last, into a mere querulous hum, she 
paces the floor of the miserable room, until 
physical endurance giving way, she consents 
to be led to the cab, and is driven in the icy 
dawn to her home. 
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The storm has expended its last breath. 
The sheen of the snow arises to meet the 
advancing day. The whole city shines 
resplendent as in a coat of silver mail. Like 
a bride adorned, it awaits the greeting of the 
Christmas mom. 

The Countess lay all that day in a burning 
fever. At noon, as the cannon upon the 
Esplanade of the Invalides thundered a 
Te Deum over the fall of Antwerp, the 
doctor came with reassuring tidings from 
Marie. 

When he returned at night, the poor 
woman was delirious. He shook his head 
gravely. 

" She may recover," he said, " but she will 
be unable to leave her room for many — many 
weeks." 
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CHAPTER XIV 



"LASCIATE OGNI SPERANZA." 



The doctor's predictions were fully verified. 
The Countess lay for two weeks upon the 
bare edge of eternity. Out from the inco- 
herencies of her delirium, one pitiful cry had 
gone up by day and night, and at times 
strong hands were required to hold her in 
bed. 

" Snow !" she would exclaim, trying to 
shake them off, " what do I care if it does 
snow ! what do I care if it covers the roofs ! 
Call the cabman — I must go and see my 
daughter !" 

In her first lucid moments, when the crisis 
of the fever had passed, she caught hold of 
the doctor's hand and asked : 

VOL. III. 42 
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"Is she alive ?" 

*' Yes, and well," he answered. 

A smile crept into her poor wan face as she 
turned it up to his and said : 

" You will bring her and the baby to me as 
quickly as you can, will you not, my good 
doctor ?" 

** As quickly as I can, madame," he said 
gently. 

And with this soothing assurance, she 
turned contentedly upon her pillow and 
dropped off into a quiet sleep. 

In spite of all her ghostly surroundings and 
discomforts, with the old house shrieking at 
night like a cracked organ in the sweep of 
wild December gales, and filling her very 
chamber with icy draughts, Marie made such 
rapid strides toward recovery, that in fourteen 
days from her confinement— in other words, 
upon the 8th of January — she was able to walk 
about the room, and, indeed, replied through 
the window to a salutation from D'Harmontal 
in the garden below. 

The latter, who had called morning and 
evening to learn of the invalid's progress, was 
delighted at this visible token of her recovery. 
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" In three days from now," whispered 
Qichette at the door, " the nurse says that 
you may see her." 

" Did she really 1" 

The little man seemed suddenly to expand 
and grow tall. His spirits were in apogee ; 
he gave Clichette a louis d'or upon the spot, 
and as he walked down the Rue de Picpus, 
he could not help thinking that he had never 
seen sunshine quite as bright as on this 
particular morning. Three days ! It was an 
eternity, but there was something worth wait- 
ing for at the end. 

He felt that he had lived the twenty-three 
years of his life to some purpose, when he 
walked down the now familiar street on the 
morning of the i ith. He entered the garden 
briskly, and gave a single pull at the bell. 
He heard its noisy clangour in the passage, 
threw open his paletot^ and stood a minute 
fingering the seals of his watch-chain. But 
a second or two had ordinarily elapsed before 
he heard the answering pit-pat of Clichette's 
feet, and the grate of the key in the lock ; 
now a full minute passed, and there was no 
response. 

42 — 2 
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He smUed. 

" That was too mild a pull for such a 
house as this," he said, with a jerk at the 
bell that awoke a perfect babel of echoes 
within. 

Another interval of silence — ^an almost 
interminable one — followed. 

A look of perplexity crept slowly into his 
face ; he stopped twiddling his watch-chain, 
and stepping back a few feet from the thres- 
hold, looked earnestly up at the windows. 
There they were, lofty, partly curtained, 
broken in places, a shimmer of light where 
the sun fell slantwise upon the panes, an 
impenetrable void beyond. 

'* Curious ! very curious, this !" he muttered* 
as he advanced and gave the bell such a pull 
that a perfect scream of tintinabulation burst 
from the broken windows. 

A still longer interval of silence followed. 

" Well ! que le diable m'emporte^ if I under- 
stand this !" he said, shrugging his shoulders, 
and looking around as if in search of some- 
body who did understand it. 

He peered through the windows of the 
lower rooms, and saw excoriated walls, heaped- 
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up rubbish, and much more of the melancholy 
detritus of decay. Then he walked down to 
the gate, and surveyed the upper windows 
once more on tiptoe, and at last leaned* against 
the wall in despair. 

At that moment a squeaky voice came as 
from the clouds. 

*' Who are you looking for ? the lady ?" 

" Dame ! yes ; where is she ?" he answered, 
with a look skyward. 

" Well 1 she has gone away !" said the 
voice. 

By this time he descried a litrie, old 
shrivelled head in a white cap, projecting 
from a window in the adjoining house. 

" Gone away!" he repeated under his breath, 
as Poe might have answered the croak of his 
raven. 

" In a carriage — a fiacre — a shut-up one. 
Yes. Three of them ; one with a long white 
thing like a baby in her arms." 

" When did they go ?" 

'* At eight this morning." 

"In what direction, then ?" 

" That way," pointing toward the Place du 
Tr6ne. 
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" You are quite sure of all this, are you, 
ma vieille f* 

" Ecoutez mot, monsieur, you just go back 
and keep pulling at that bell until you 
satisfy yourself of the truth of what civil 
people tell you." 

Slam went the window, and at the same 
moment something seemed to slam to in his 
heart. 

" What a disgusting old woman !" he said, 
half aloud. Then he went out at the gate, 
and looked up and down the street with 
the forlornest and most miserable face imagin- 
able. 

" She couldn't have been spirited away, 
there were too many of them for that," was 
his reflection, as, with an air of the pro- 
foundest dejection, he retraced his steps to 
the Boulevards. 

An hour afterward he brightened up with 
a sudden idea, and calling a fiacre^ drove to 
the Rue de Varennes. 

The porter at the gate of the H6tel de 
Rauville was always glad to see the Vicomte. 
He had, in fact, a nebulous impression that 
D'Harmontal was connected with the Mint — 
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an idea borne out, in some measure, by the 
latter's unfailing generosity and the lustre of 
his louis d'or. 

"Gobou" (that was his name), "how is 
the Countess this morning ?" the Vicomte 
asked, when he had dismissed Xh^ fiacre. 

" Much better, Monsieur le Vicomte^ 
much better. Thank God, the danger now 



is over." 



" She has been very ill, Gobou Y* 

" Sadly so, M. le Vicomte. You see it 
was mostly in her head ;" here, after looking 
around him, he dropped his voice to a 
confidential whisper : " Up in a balloon, as it 
were, all the time. It appeared to be snow- 
ing, most time, where her poor head had got 
to up there ; and the way she cried for 
mademoiselle, they say, would have brought 
tears to the eyes of a marble statue." 

" Ah ! yes ! if mademoiselle would only 
return," said the Vicomte reflectively. 

" There would then be no further need of 
medicine ; that is what we all say, M. le 
Vicomte." 

" Does the doctor still come twice a 
day ?" 
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*' Once only now, M. le Vicomte.'* 

" He has been here this morning V 

'* Yes, monsieur." 

" Any other visitors this morning T 

" No, monsieur/' 

" You are quite sure of this ?" 

" Positive, monsieur." 

With something very much like a sigh the 
Vicomte put a coin into Gobou's hand and 
turned away. He had walked a few steps, 
when he stopped and came back. 

*^ If mademoiselle had returned you would 
know it, of course, eh, Gobou ?" he 
asked. 

Certainly, M. le Vicomte." 
She could not enter by the Rue] Barbet 
de Jouy ?" 

" No, M. le Vicomte ; the door of the 
pavilion has been boarded up ever since " 

** Yes ! yes I thank you, Gobou," and the 
Vicomte now walked off in earnest. 

Entering his h6tel in the Rue Vanneau, a 
few minutes later, in a state of mind approach- 
ing distraction, his first act was to ring the 
bell violently. 

Bernard appeared. 
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" Any letters for me, Bernard ?" 

" One, M. le Vicomte." 

" Dolt ! give it to me, quick !" 

He tore open a delicately-scented missive 
with Mademoiselle Lutin s name in an almost 
undecipherable scrawl at the bottom. It was 
brimful of reproaches. She had been ill, and 
had lost her engagement at the Grand Opera,, 
and was duly hysterical over the fact 

" Hang the girl !" he said, dashing the 
letter into the grate ; " still, she mustn't suffer," 
he added reflectively, taking a bank-note for 
five hundred francs from his pocket, and 
seizing a pen : " There," he said, reading 
aloud : 

" * Dear Lutin, 

" * I am sorry you caught that chilL 
Buy a thicker shawl when you get well. 
I enclose a prescription for you.' 

That is better than a whole reamful of 
rhapsody, eh, Bernard ?" 

Bernard assented with a grin, and stood,, 
pending further orders, a much-interested 
spectator of the Vicomte's movements. 
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When the note was sealed and directed, 
D'Harmontal looked up and said : 

'* Come, Bernard, you are sure there are no 
more letters." 

" Quite sure, M. le Vicomte. Oh yes ! 
^uite sure," and Bernard smiled sweetly. 
Then his jaw dropped, and a transformation- 
scene took place in his features. " Oh ! 
Eh ! I-rord bless us !" 

The Vicomte leaped to his feet. 

'*So your skull is as full of sawdust as 
ever, is it ?" he said. " Come, come, where 

is it r 

Bernard approached the mantel, and with 
much humility presented his master with 
another letter. 

Little need to tell from whom this had 
come. 

A cry of joy burst from his lips as he tore 
it open. 

*'Dear Vicomte, 

" I have left the Rue de Picpus. 
Come and see me at the Cheval Blanc, 
Passy. 

" Marie de Laferri^re." 
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The Vicomte turned and glared at the un- 
happy Bernard. 

" You — you — you " he roared, unable 

to adjust any satisfactory objurgatory missile 
to his tongue's-end. 

" Yes," said Bernard meekly ; *' yes, M. le 
Vicomte, I know it." 

" Here, then ; help me on with this coat, 
and run for your life, and tell the coachman 
to have the greys at the door in ten minutes. 
Do you hear ?" 

" Yes ! yes !" answered Bernard, with a 
lateral swing of his coat-tails through the 
door. 

Down the Quai d'Orsay, over the Pont 
de Jena at a foil trot, and up, breathlessly, to 
the Barriere. It all seemed the work of a 
minute. A brief confabulation as to the where- 
abouts of the ''Cheval Blanc," and off again 
with a low, whisking noise of wheels, then up 
with a broad sweep to the entrance of the inn. 

The landlord came plunging, like a Jack- 
in-the-box, from the door, and stood hatless 
in the wind until the Vicomte descended. 

" Was Madame de Laferriere stopping at 
the Cheval Blanc ?" 
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** Most assuredly ; the Cheval Blanc was 
honoured by her presence at this very 
moment." 

The Vicomte, extending his card, desired 
that madame should be made acquainted with 
his arrivaL With an accompaniment of 
many bows he was at once shown by Ae 
landlord into a cheerful litde saIon» and a 
copy of Z^ France Pittoresquey as a suitable 
beguilement of the minutes during which he 
would be obliged to wait, was placed in his 
hands. Indisposed at that moment even for 
that tepid form of literary distraction^ he 
stepped to the window, and, with his back to 
the door, gazed lisdessly into the courtyard 
of the inn. 

Suddenly a delicate aroma, as of violets^ 
and the low ''frou-frou " of a woman's robe ac- 
costed his senses in turn, and, starting rounds 
he found Marie de Laferriere at his side. 

She was but little altered. To a superficial 
observer there was change in neither form 
nor feature. There was now a pellucidness 
and a depth to her pallor that partook more 
of the nature of wax than of marble, and her 
face was certainly tliinner, though scarcely 
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noticeable, through the absence of any bony 
angularities and projections. To the Vi- 
•comte's mind she had never appeared more 
•charming. 

When the first salutations were over, 
D'Harmontal, with a timidity quite unnatural 
to him, said : 

" I — I am fond of little girls. Do let me 
see it ?" 

Her white teeth gleamed a moment in 
the midst of a smile doubly delightful, on 
account of its rarity, to behold ; and soon 
there appeared upon the scene a little blink- 
ing creature, who looked cross-eyed at the 
Vicomte, and doubled up its fists at him, and 
sneezed, and spat, and made itself generally 
obnoxious. Then the nurse, a fussy, much- 
beribboned and becapped woman of forty, 
insisted upon the Vicomte's taking the mite 
in his arms. 

'* It's dreadfully small," he said, evidently 
afraid of breaking or crushing it, as he lifted 
it up, ** and a trifling — er — er — rosy. I never 
saw one before. It's extremely interesting, 
though, upon my word it is," etc., etc., etc., 
ad nauseam. 
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When this was all over with, and he had 
clucked, and ti-ti, and ta-taed himself quite 
out of breath, the mite was transferred, with 
the care usually bestowed upon the handling 
of a bit of egg-shell china, to the nurse's arms 
again, and Marie and the Vicomte were 
alone. 

" Monsieur d'Harmontal," she said, first 
breaking silence, " I sent for you upon impor- 
tant business — important, at least, in so far as 
I am concerned ;" and she gave him a look 
that was simply div;ne. 

He assumed a look of gravity at once. 

'* To-night,'' she added, ''\ start for 
England. In three days I shall be there." 

" For England 1" he exclaimed incredu- 
lously. 

" Where I propose to fix my future resi- 
dence, — yes." 

** Do you intend, then, to abandon your 
native country, madame ?" 

" Yes, monsieur, and my child as well." 

" And your child as well !" 

*' Yes, M. le Vicomte. As I now feel, with 
the memory of what its father has brought 
upon me still festering in my mind, I cannot 
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love It as I should. The time may come, and 
doubtless will come, when I can do better. 
The sight of it now recalls, as nothing else 
could recall, the hopeless and helpless misery 
of my wretched lot." 

" Madame, let me entreat you to reconsider 
your decision," said the Vicomte earnestly. 

" My decision, monsieur, is an unalterable 
one ; do not seek to dissuade me from it ; it 
will be of no avail, and I shall be compelled 
to appear obdurate and ungrateful to one who 
has been kinder than a brother to me." 

The Vicomte's countenance fell, and as he 
did not at once reply, she continued : 

** But for your goodness to me, Vicomte, 
I should have gone away without exchanging 
a word of farewell with anybody. I felt, 
however, that I should be sadly wanting in 
gratitude were I not to confide to you my 
intentions, and express my heartfelt acknow- 
ledgment of all your kindly offices. I should 
perhaps have rested at this. My wretched 
affairs have caused you sufficient annoyance 
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Say anything but that, I beseech you," he 
interposed warmly. 
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" It is my conviction, nevertheless, mon- 
sieur; but, as it would appear that our 
heaviest burdens are imposed upon those we 
most esteem, I have decided, in the face of 
all my present obligation, to inflict upon you 
a new and two-fold responsibility, namely, 
the maintenance of my secret, and the 
guardianship of my child." 

The Vicomte pushed back his chair, drew 
a long breath, and looked at her without say- 
ing a word; unexpected paralysis of the 
Harmontal tongue having taken place. 

**The child,'* she continued, "will remain 
with its present nurse until it is five years old. 
Ample provision has already been made for 
its support by me, until that period. She 
will then be put in your charge, with the 
understanding that you are to place her at 
once in the convent of the Sacred Heart, 
there to remain until her twelfth birthday, 
when you are to break the seal of this packet 
for further instructions." 

Whereupon she took a sealed document 
from her pocket, and placed it in his hands. 
He received it in speechless amazement. 
Gervaise had not been more dumbfounded 
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at the receipt of her birthday deed, than 
was D'Harmontal, as he examined the nota- 
rial seal, and read upon the envelope : 
/ " To be opened by the Vicomte d'Har- 
montal or his executor, on the'22nd of Decem- 
ber, 1844." 

Mechanically, like one in a dream, he placed 
it in his pocket. 

'* You consent then ?" she said, as a slight 
flush mounted to her temples. * 

'' Parbku! yes— but " 

" But what r 

" Don't go^-don't leave England — I entreat 
you, don't. 

The mistiness of the dream quickly 
vanished, and he saw but the grim reality of 
her leaving him. 

A presentiment of what was coming flashed 
through her mind. 

" Do not grieve me by further entreaty, 
Vicomte," she said : " I leave Passy by the 
diligence, at five o'clock. On Saturday I 
sail from Calais." 

"But madame, your mother! your poor 
mother !" 

"She is much better, and will soon re- 
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cover ; were it otherwise, I should remain in 
France." 

" Is your heart then so hardened againsther." 
Yes, as hers has been against me/' 
But she repented 1" 

'* When it was too late, monsieur." 

He saw that further expostulation was 
useless, but a whole volume of entreaty was 
legible in his eyes as he looked in her face, 
and asked : 

" And what, in a strange country, and alone, 
will you do, madame ?" 

*' I have realised a considerable sum from 
the sale of my jewels," she answered ; " that 
will suffice for a time, and when it is ex- 
hausted — eh bien I cannot say. I know not 
yet the marketable value in England of what 
poor accomplishments I chance to possess." 

** Madame ! of what are you speaking ?" 
cried the Vicomte, starting up with a burning 
face. " I did not mean that ; you certainly 
have no intention of remaining abroad ?" 

" For ever, possibly, yes," she answered 
in a tone that left no room for doubt. 

The Vicomte, in his despair, now forgot him- 
self. He seized her hand. The long-pent-up 
passion burst its bounds. 
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" Marie," he cried piteously, " do not go. 
Do not go." 

" M. le Vicomte, you forget yourself; you 
are too much of a gentleman to take advantage 
of my position. Remember that I am a 
married woman/' she said, not unkindly or 
harshly, and in a very low tone. 

"In the eyes of Heaven you are not" 

'* But according to that which is infinitely 
more exacting and inexorable, a law of man's 
devising, I am the wife of another." 

" What are laws, whether human or divine, 
to a man in love !" he cried with sudden 
recklessness; then dropping his voice to a 
mere whisper, he said : 

" Marie." 

" Don't, please don't ; this is wicked," she 
faltered. 

'* But a single word. There are laws, as 
you say, which we must all respect ; but if the 
time should come " 

" It may never come, please release my 
hand." 

*' I have patience ; I am young ; I can wait 
a long time — a lifetime if needs be." 

" You forget the Marquis de Laferriere," 

43—2 
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she said, lowering her eyes before his ardent 
gaze. 

** He will soon cease to be an obstacle. He 
is to be married in February to a certain Mdlle. 
de Campvallon." 

She turned white again, bit her lips, and 
stood a moment as rigid as marble. Then 
the Vicomte relinquished her hand, and she 
sank into a chair ; neither spoke for a time. 

"He could have cared but little for me after 
all/' she said at length with great bitterness. 

Rehabilitation of the Marquis's character 
was not at this moment the mission of D'Har- 
montal. He maintained a discreet silence, and 
awaited her next words with much curiosity. 
The result was creditable to his perspicacity. 

"You have been very good to me, Vicomte," 
she said, suddenly looking up into his face. 
" Better than anybody else in the whole 
worid." 

He shrugged his shoulders by way of a dis- 
claimer of so much merit, then fairly bounded 
from his chair,, as she spoke again, and said : 

" You deserve the love of a good woman, 
Vicomte." 

He had her by the hand again in an instant. 
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" You are that woman," he said eagerly. 

" No, I am not," she answered sadly. *' I 
do not deserve the sympathy you have shown 
for me. I have by no means expiated my 
folly and my wickedness. My lot may be a 
hard one, but I have brought it entirely upon 
myself. , I am not doing right at this moment 
even ; I should not abandon my child. I know 
it well, but I do not love her as I should ; this 
is because I detest the father ; — which is no 
excuse after all, for the child is innocent, and 
I am wicked, very wicked. But ^^«. will be 
good to her, I am sure of that ; and perhaps, 
by-and-by, I shall want to see her again — 
oh yes, I shall surely some day want to see 
her again — and then " 

" And then, my poor Marie, if you can 
you will give me the right to call her my 
child too. Ah 1 do not dishearten me ! I can 
wait five — ten— fifty years if necessary. Only 
tell me to wait and hope." 

" Vicomte, you are as stupid as you are 
good," she answered, with a grateful look. 
** Were you to insist upon waiting a hundred 
years, it is not within my power to prevent 
your committing such a folly." 
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" But may I hope ?" he pleaded. " Just say 
to me, ' Charles wait and hope' — those three 
words only." 

She smiled sadly, and shook her head. 

" I am sorry for this," she said. " It would 
seem that I, who would do anything in the 
world to repay the debt of gratitude I owe 
you, am destined only to make you miser- 
able." 

" You will make me very happy if you will 
do as I wish," he rejoined with great earnest- 
ness. 

" To repeat those foolish words ? Is that 
what you exact of me, then ?" 

"I exact nothing, Marie — I beg and implore. 
The words are harmless ones. It can be no 
sin for you to utter them. If you feel, how- 
ever, that it would be wrong, I will no longer 
urge you." 

She smiled again. 

" You are very persistent. Must I really 
call you Charles as well ?" 

" Certainly." 

"Well then, my good and dear friend 
Charles, wait and hope, if you will; and when 
you are weary and discouraged, as you will 
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surely be, at least think kindly of one who 
will ever keep your memory green in her 
heart" 

Five minutes later, the Vicomte abruptly 
asked : 

"What is to be the name of the little 
one r 

" Fifine !" at this moment cried a voice in 
the passage. 

Marie and the Vicomte looked at each 
other, as if by a common impulse. 

" Fifine is a pretty name, though it is a 
plebeian one," said she at last 

"It came as from the clouds, it must be 
Fifine ;" and so it was decided. 

He accompanied her as far as Calais. Her 
first letter was dated from London, and spoke 
hopefully of the future. The Countess re- 
covered rapidly, and was able to go out the 
last week in January. Her first visit was to 
the house in the Rue de Picpus. She found 
it empty and deserted. The shock produced by 
the discovery was awful. The Vicomte, when 
questioned, admitted that he knew where Marie 
was, and promised tidings of her from time 
to time ; but, true to his compact, no amount 
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of pleading or cajolery could extort from him 
the place of her abode. 

In February the Marquis was married to 
Mdlle. de Campvallon. By some strange 
irony, unintentional let us hope, the Countess 
received an invitation to the wedding. Henri 
de Laferriere had received the second instal- 
ment of his forty thousand francs at New 
York. Pitou, under Gervaise's instructions, 
began to make wonderful proficiency in 
the art of glove-making. Mdlle. Lutin re- 
covered from her illness by the aid of another 
prescription, and, at the suggestion of the 
Vicomte, obtained a new lover. Later on in 
June, Papillon had the honour of exhibiting 
a mammoth strawberry of his own raising, and 
bearing his name, in the window of the Caf6 
Anglais. In the Causerie of the Journal des 
DSbats it was described as unprecedented in 
size, and worthy of the renown of the grower. 
A copy of the paper was put away in lavender 
as an inestimable family treasure. Fifine 
thrived wonderfully with her nurse, and if 
much vigorous crowing signified anything at 
all, it must have meant that she cordially 
approved of her mamma's choice of guardian. 
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In June, the H6tel de Rauville suddenly 
became empty ; the Countess had gone, nobody, 
with the exception of the Vicomte d'Har- 
montal, could tell whither ; and for a time, 
busy surmises filled the air. 

In this wise, so far as the characters of our 
story are concerned, the spring and the summer 
of the year 1833 passed away. 
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BOOK III. 



CHAPTER I. 

OUR LADY OF THE CLIFF. 

Saint Loup is unknown to the modern 
tourist. The great stream of travel roars 
and shrieks through Seine valley not far 
away, and passengers by the express train 
from Dieppe to Paris may discern, by diligent 
search in the horizon, a spire thrust like a 
thumb above a low range of hills just beyond 
Rouen, This spire belongs to the church of 
Saint Loup ; and to the stone effigy of Our 
Lady at its summit, is deputed the office of 
watching the progress of civilisation beyond 
the hills. Except by the post-road, the 
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village is, in fact, an inaccessible one, and is 
rather proud than otherwise of its insulation. 
With whatever interest the marble woman, 
from her secure point of espial upon the 
steeple-top, may have watched the progress 
of the first locomotive engine as it toiled with 
infinite smoke and sputter toward Rouen, 
Saint Loup, at least, exempt from all such 
cunning devices of the devil, cared not a 
straw that a new era in human progress was 
then dawning. Later on, when railroads 
came in vogue, there was a perceptible 
diminution of travel upon the post-road ; 
there was less bustle about the village 
auberge, and fewer relays of horses were 
from time to time required ; but except to the 
innkeeper, this was no source of inquietude. 
Saint Loup, to its inhabitants, revolved upon 
its own axis, had an unescheatable interest in 
sun, moon and stars, and lived, thanks to Our 
Lady of the Cliff, upon the best of terms with 
Omnipotence. 

Our story has now to do with the year 
1848. 

That year there was a total eclipse of 
Orleanism in France. Bonfires of gilded and 
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satin furniture blazed right merrily one 
February morning in the gardens of the 
Tuileries, and a royal patronymic assumed 
the strange guise of Smith, while peripatetic 
majesty was wending his way Britainward. 
Storm-bells pealed through the length and 
breadth of Europe. ' Every wind was tuned 
to the key of the " Marseillaise." The cause 
of human liberty was in the air, and fairly 
respirable. Artillerymen with lighted matches 
stood at many a palace-gate. But though 
guns bellowed, and biting grape-shot stilled 
many a brave heart, and royal ensigns flew in 
the end triumphant, it was found when the 
smoke had cleared away, that appreciable 
inroads had everywhere been made upon the 
pretensions of the " Lord's anointed." 

But Saint Loup knew nothing of this, and 
cared still less. The grass in the spring 
pushed, shivering, through the snow, and 
chaperoned the violets into the light The 
sap mounted gleefully into the trees, and 
thrust forth a flood of blossoms to travesty 
the snow ; the fruit found a lover in the sun, 
and ripened with his ardent wooing; the 
roses made the air drowsy with their breath, 
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and sent the bees staggering with sweet 
booty to heaped-up honey-cells ; the stars 
beamed at night and paled in the dawn ; the 
moon fulled and quartered ; the rain rained, 
and wild easterly gales boomed against the 
hills as waves beat against a breakwater ; 
every morning at sunrise the bell, tinkling in 
the clouds, called to early mass ; a few black 
crosses were added to the demure little church- 
yard. In vain would it have been at Saint 
Loup to ask for a knowledge of more than 
this in the year of our Lord one thousand 
eight hundred and forty-eight. The events 
of 1830 were still in course of slow deglutition 
in the village consciousness. Inability to 
digest the mystery of Orleanism produced 
subsequent nightmare ; but with that we have 
nothing to do. 

Saint Loup was a typographical eccentricity. 
It lay sprawling, as it were ; a house here, a 
cottage there, with wide-intervening gardens 
half-way down a deep depression or valley, 
open to the south, but walled in on the east 
by a range of lofty hills ; a tiny stream — that 
brawled with a clinking and swirling of 
pebbles in the summer, and fumed and 
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fretted and roared with the breaking-up of 
winter ice — to theleft, with glimpses of meadow- 
land and another range of hills beyond ; and 
a great brown rock, ankle-deep in cottages 
and apple-orchards, standing like a barred 
and bolted gate against any possible irruption 
of fierce north winds, and bearing high upon 
its crest the church of Our Lady. There 
was, indeed, the usual village street, hideous 
in stuccoed houses of a saffron hue, with red- 
tiled and argus-eyed roofs, and lorded over 
by a brick and plaster conjunction of mairie 
and school-house at its northern extremity. 
Here, too, was the ipicerie^ the cafi^ the 
marchaTid des tabacs, and its complemental 
feature, a fountain, which, like the tongue of 
a harridan, never ceased running. Village 
streets usually form a fractional part of public 
highways. This was exceptional in this 
respect. The high-road girdling the eastern 
hills, and flecked at noonday by the shadows 
of trim young poplars, made but a single 
deviation from its course, and that was in the 
direction of the village inn, which lay so far 
above the village street that the latter 
appeared to be in a grassy ditch; 
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Saint Loup was one of the sun's favourite 
loitering places ; there he was most prodigal 
of his gold, whence it came about that many 
a barge floated down Seine water heaped up 
with succulent treasure for far-off grimy 
Covent Garden market. The flowers failed 
not to profit by the sun's beneficence, and 
there were times when the air of Saint Loup 
w^as so filled with their fragrance, that the 
church of Our Lady had little need of smoking 
censers ; and thus, in its own sweet way, the 
fruitful valley became a worshipper, and 
said its orisons through the mouth of its 
flowers. 

It is doubtful if Father Joseph, in the whole 
course of his twenty years' ministrations at 
the shrine of Our Lady, had once thought of 
this act of presumption upon the part of the 
valley. If the idea had been suggested to 
him, he would probably, after due consulta- 
tion with the Fathers of the Church, have 
condemned the flowers as heretical in depart- 
ing from established formulas. 

No shadow of such a thought, however, 
could have fallen upon the lives of our simple 
village-folk, to whom the oracular wisdom of 
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be seen and approached with reverence as it 
lies on a velvet cushion in Le Sieur Lupin's 
little parlour ? 

Most assuredly we answer, adding, that 
this love for the old and the beautiful would 
appear such an admirable trait of character, 
as to inspire great hopes of the intelligence 
of these good villagers. Alas I gauged by 
the perception . of a Roman peasant, is not 
the very dome of St Peter's dwarfed by the 
presence of the black Mumbo Jumbo below, 
whose big toe has been, by the same token, 
long since reverentially kissed away ! 

Beneath the high altar of the church of 
Our Lady, in a silver casket, were two 
commonplace enough objects. 

One was a tooth — a simple bicuspid in an 
excellent state o{ preservation. The other 
was a nail, perfectly scrofulous with rust, and 
an undreamed-of relic — being no less than a 
genuine nail from the Cross. 

The tooth had belonged to John the 
Baptist, and it was believed, despite of the 
solemn wagging of Father Joseph's head, 
that upon every f^te-day of the Saint it 
exhaled a vague odour of locusts and wild 
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other hill'top in a desolated France ; yet 
would the church on the Clifl^ by virtue of 
these relics, remain a sturdy rampar^ against 
which the power of evil would surely be 
broken. 

This confidence in the occult virtues of a 
tooth was in fact the key-note of the village 
intelligence. Devout to fanaticism ; venerating 
the memory of every saint in the calendar ; 
firm believers in the personality and sulphurous 
attributes of the devil, and in the efficacy of 
magic powders and old women's prayers in 
warding off sickness and misfortune, these 
good villagers heard the cattle talking 
together on Christmas nights, never failed in 
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the observance of the rogations in the May- 
time, and had lived on thus from generation 
to generation, disturbed by no modern inno- 
vations; reading coarse print, perhaps, at 
times, and despising it if the truth were 
known ; contented with their lot, grateful for 
such small blessings as were vouchsafed to 
them by Our Lady of the Cliff, perplexed 
only by the mystery of life and death, in so 
far as related, first, to the care of little 
children who grew up in the shadow of the 
Cliff among the roses, and imbibed with their 
mothers' milk that unfaltering faith which 
sees omnipotence in dead men's teeth ; and 
finally, to the grim requirements of funeral 
masses, and a black cross in the village church- 
yard when the business and cares of life were 
all well over. 

Among such people the flowers would have 
bloomed unnoticed and uncared for, perhaps, 
had there not been one in the village who 
loved them for their own sakes and the sun- 
shine too. This was Fifine, a little girl. 
The whole village was agreed in this, how- 
ever, as in no other thing, excepting in the 
matter of the relics, that no flower could 
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surpass her in the freshness and purity of her 
young beauty, that no sunshine could be 
wanner than her affection, brighter than her 
joyous bird-like nature. Indeed, she seemed 
half bird, half flower, and might, in fairyland, 
have been bom of the love of humming-bird 
and rose. As little amenable to human laws 
was she, as either would have been. She 
saw impressive things in the old church. She 
loved to place violets in the cold white hands 
of the virgin, for her worship was instinctive 
in this direction. She had, to her knowledge, 
no earthly mother, and her childish affections 
were poured in a vague trustful way at the 
feet of this marble woman, whom Father 
Joseph assured her was next to God, and the 
mother of all mankind. Her religion was 
that of an untutored child s, a blending of 
pagan myths and sweetest Christian truths, 
and faith in the eternity of all that is good 
and beautiful in the world. Whereat Father 
Joseph's orthodox soul was greatly vexed. 
His good seeds of doctrine so carefully 
sown in this fresh young heart should 
have borne excellent fruit Alas ! there 
only sprang up a tangle of wild flowers, 
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fragrant if you will, but full of heretical 
poison. 

" Tell me, Father Joseph," she had said 
upon one occasion, "do birds and flowers 
have souls ?" 

'* Why, my little one ?" he had replied 
meditatively, as if he had not been surprised 
at the question, and were searching among 
the dry husks of doctrine for a suitable reply. 

" Because," she had answered with a 
triumphant toss of her golden head, " if pur- 
gatory were to be filled with heliotrope and 
jasmine, and my robin could be with me to 
say 'Good-morning, Fifine/ I should not 
mind going there one bit" 

This Fifine, who had she lived in Venice 
would have had all the pigeons of St Mark 
trotting at her heels, was Saint Loup's fairy 
queen. • For her cottage doors flew open 
wide. Children shouted when her straw hat 
appeared above the hedgerows. There was 
strife and contention among all the feathered 
tribes in the valley as to who should first 
peck at her hands in the morning. For her 
the dogs even had a special wag of the tail. 
The doctor plucked the ripest peaches from 
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CHAPTER II. 

MijRE PLEURETOUT's CHRISTMAS GIFT. 

The cliff, as we have said, rose grim and 
bare — a single barren rock out of the very 
centre of the valley. On the left it was per- 
pendicular to its base. On the right the first 
range of hills leaned against it about midway 
to the summit, and formed, for a short dis- 
tance, an open plateau, whence a view of the 
whole village could be obtained. On the 
lateral edge of this ran the highway to Paris, 
while upon the plateau itself, directly beneath 
the projecting brow of the cliff, which rose 
tlience to an altitude of about two hundred 
feet, stood a venerable mansion, half con- 
cealed from the road by a lofty and partly 
crenelated wall. Though of unimposing 
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proportions, the house possessed, when a 
view of it was once fairly attained, a certain 
mediaeval character, which seemed to postu- 
late to it and its ecclesiastical neighbour a 
contemporary origin. 

The house was built of stone, evidently 
quarried from the rock beside it From the 
corpS'de-logis within the enclosure a narrow 
wing extended to and presented its gable-end 
to the road. An elongation of the wall con- 
stituted its lower story, which, upon that side 
at least, was absolutely wihdowless. Higher 
up, and curiously wrought into an ornamental 
frieze, was a double window with spandrels. 
From the road, this much and an exasperat- 
'^^% glimpse of chimney-tops were alone 
visible. There had once been a broad en- 
trance, through which carriages had doubtless 
rolled, the outlines of which were yet trace- 
able in the wall. The only means of ingress 
was now by a small door, which opened 
directly upon a quadrangular court paved 
with stone. The scene within was a sombre, 
and in many respects an impressive one. 
The main building rose — its rugged outlines 
sharply defined against the grey rock — ^at a 
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distance of about twenty feet Its two low 
stories, with their narrow casements and iron 
bars, might have fitly served the grim re- 
quirements of a prison. These were sur- 
mounted by a balustrade, through which 
leering devils' faces, with open jaws gan- 
grened with moss, were thrust at irftervals. 
Above rose a huge attic, from which sprang 
wondrously beautiful dormers. At the inter- 
section of the two roofs was a low octagonal 
tower, while, crowning all, was an immense 
clustered chimney of cunning design and 
workmanship. 

The grass grew bravely in the fissures of 
pavement and walls, and a few creeping 
plants had striven, with ill success, to soften 
with their little store of bloom and freshness 
the ruggedness of the old mansion. 

An arched doorway with corbels led to the 
interior, but from its appearance was little 
used. In fact, the presence of curtains at 
some of the windows barely sufficed to dispel 
the impression of absolute desertion and 
ruin. 

Behind the house, and covering the whole 
remaining surface of the plateau — with stone ' 
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Of the old house's history little wa§ known, 
either to Saint Loup or the world at large. 
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Many had been the conjectures as to its 
origin, innumerable the guesses as to its 
actual age. Legends there were in abun- 
dance, but they were for the most part as 
vague and intangible as is the wont of village 
tradition to be. Of actual knowledge, either 
as to its antiquity, history, or occupants, there 
was none. Official records set forth that it 
belonged to the family, or at least some 
member of the family of Bressili^re, whoever 
he or she might be, and who, it was clear, 
set little store upon this sombre item in his 
or her possessions. 

One tradition had it that when the fourth 
Henry, then King of Navarre and Huguenot, 
was fighting his liege near this very valley, 
La belle Gabrielle built her silken nest under 
the cliff, and that in those days the old house 
rang for many a night with song and jest 
and merrymaking. 

During the Revolution it remained un- 
tenanted, as it was supposed, and was, for a 
wonder, unmolested. There were reasons 
subsequently brought to light, however, for 
believing that it had a mysterious occupant 
during the whole of that stormy period. It 
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was even whispered that an apartment had 
been prepared for royal occupation ; whis- 
pered, nothing more, however, for out of the 
mass of conjecture awakened by the very un- 
certainties of the case, only this much was 
absolutely known. Once during the first 
Empire — it was the winter preceding that dis- 
astrous Russian campaign — a perceptible stir 
was observed upon the hill ; lights went flitting 
strangely from window to window, and great 
people were vaguely believed to have been 
the guests of some phantom host. One 
night, however, the lights in th^ old house 
were extinguished, and for hours the air 
was full of shrieks. Whereupon the good 
villagers crossed themselves, and lay shiver- 
ing in their beds until the dawn. 

Then ensued a long interval of positive 
desertion — an interval of twenty years — 
during which no signs of life had ever been 
visible upon the hill. Then all at once 
smoke was seen ascending from the great 
clustered chimney ; a ruddy glow at night 
was observable above the garden wall, and a 
majestic figure — that of a woman, 4ressed in 
black and heavily veiled — was seen daily to 
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emerge from the gate and ascend to the 
church of Our Lady. When it was known 
that this woman had come without previous 
announcement to the village one summer 
afternoon, and, after an interview with the 
notary, had quietly taken possession of the 
old house, the event accorded so well with 
all its mysterious environments that the 
village curiosity was once more stirred from 
its very depths. Stirred in vain, however, 
for the seclusion of the fair unknown was as 
impenetrable as the sturdy walls of her 
stronghold. 

The lapse of years, while deepening the 
mystery of her life, afforded no solution of 
the enigma. In the whole village Father 
Joseph alone had penetrated into the interior 
of her abode. His old servant, who pos- 
sessed but one eye, and had a dreadful cast 
in the other, had whispered in the village 
that the good father had manifested great 
emotion when she first appeared at mass in 
the church of Our Lady. Acquainted as he 
actually was with the secret of her rank and 
the trainv>f deplorable circumstances that 
had brought her to the desolate mansion, he 
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became devotedly attached to her person 
from the first, and continued her friend, her 
counsellor, and faithful servitor through all 
the years of her seclusion* 

This was an enviable position in the eyes 
of the village folk, and they would fain have 
made of Father Joseph a medium for impart- 
ing the hidden mysteries of the house upon 
the hilL Many and wild had been the con- 
jectures as to her manner of life. Her life 
to them seemed almost of an ethereal nature, 
far removed from the common wants and 
necessities of a vulgar existence, and as im- 
penetrable as the halo of much sanctified mist 
usually surrounding saintly lives. 

Her seclusion, however, was far from being 
absolute. Sickness and death stirred her 
sympathies and attracted her as by the law 
of gravitation, unsummoned to the bedside of 
the suffering. To the sick her very touch 
was healing. To the dying she whispered 
words which made them pass into eternity 
with a smile. In her intercourse with the 
village people there was a benignity and 
gentleness that won all hearts. Still, though 
the years had rolled around, and in whitening 
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her hair had doubtless given her many 
glimpses of the world's sorrow, there was 
ever in her manner a subtle, indefinable 
something which repelled familiarity, and 
kept well defined the bounds nature had 
assigned for her intercourse with mankind. 

Between the seclusion of her home, the 
calls of charity, and heartfelt devotion at the 
shrine of Our Lady, her time was nearly 
equally divided. Daily through all the long 
years she had climbed by the narrow foot- 
path to the summit of the cliff, and there 
prostrated herself before the revered image, 
and poured forth supplications of which the 
world litde knew the import. At such mo- 
ments the other worshippers drew reveren- 
tially near, for it was believed that a holy 
influence emanating from the Virgin sur- 
rounded her and crowned her, could they but 
see it, like a glory — some little side-rays of 
which, if caught in course of transmission, 
would not be without their value in a propi- 
tiatory sense. 

In the year 1848 she completed her fifty- 
second birthday, but there was still a stateli- 
ness in her demeanour, a certain dignity even 
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in her snow-white hair, an impressiveness in 
the undimmed lustre of her glorious eyes, 
that enforced instinctive respect and venera- 
tion. She had lived for fifteen years alone 
with a single servant named Clichette, the 
companion of her solitude and the possible 
repository of her secrets. If Clichette had 
filled the latter function, the secrets of the 
mistress were as inaccessible and safe as if 
they had remained for ever locked up in 
her own heart The village commlres had 
attacked Clichette in her presumably vulner- 
able points and signally failed. It was her 
habit to answer all questions of an inquisitorial 
nature with a testiness of rejoinder that in 
the end discomfited all her interlocutors. 

Far and wide the solitary woman was 
known as Mere Pleuretout, and by many it 
was supposed to be her veritable name; It 
was not a pseudonym. The village had 
bestowed it upon her in lieu of a better. She 
had accepted it without comment of any kind. 
Clichette called her simply Madame. The 
reader by this time has conjectured who she 
really was. 

A single word now as regards Fifine. 
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On Christmas-eve in the year 1844 M^re 
Pleuretout climbed the cliff as usual with the 
intention of remaining until midnight mass. 
Feeling snow-flakes upon her face as she 
entered the church, she remembered that the 
sun had gone down angry and red, and that 
a wild easterly gale had been screaming all 
day over the valley. Thereupon she burned 
a few candles at the shrine of Our Lady, and 
set out for her home. She heard a sullen 
roar in the valley like the booming of heavy 
breakers ; as she entered the narrow path 
leading to the road a sharp gust of wind 
whipped a cloud of snow into her face ; she 
saw the pines rocking in the blast far below. 
She covered her head with her hood and 
stood a moment in the shelter of a rock. 
On such nights as these the new-fledged 
devils of the Pit surely are let loose, and 
•essay their first flight. She felt as it were 
the beating of black wings upon her face, and 
prepared to creep, rather than walk, down 
the slippery descent. Dark forms toiled past 
her now and then, and quickly disappeared 
in the gloom. 

She was glad to reach the road at last. 
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The snow was three inches deep. She heard 
a chatter of icy twigs amid the hedgerows. 
Every creature of the vegetable world was 
shivering, stark naked, under the lash of the 
blast. Have trees, and shrubs, and all the 
denizens of leaf-land no feeling, we wonder 1 
Have any of us ever seen the sensitive 
plant shrink like a timid girl from our touch ? 
Her sigh of relief when she perceived the 
wall of the old house through the driving 
snow was merged into the brazen clamour of 
the bell upon the cliff, that entreated, im- 
plored, and fairly stormed at the good people 
in the valley : and did it all in vain, it is to- 
be feared, for village fires burned bright that 
night, and midnight mass in the clouds, 
proved, for once, unattractive. 

Arriving at the little gate, Mere Pleuretout 
was surprised and alarmed to perceive foot- 
prints and tracks of carriage-wheels in the 
snow so near the wall as to leave no doubt in 
her mind as to their signification. The bell 
was promptly answered by Clichette, who, 
with wonderment in her looks, exclaimed at 
the sight of her mistress : 

** Hasten, madame, in the name of all 
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the saints ; there is a strange visitor 
within." 

" Who is this intruder, Clichette ? and why 
have you so easily forgotten my injunctions?" 
replied her mistress sternly. 

" 'Tis only a little girl, whom I verily be- 
lieve, madame, has dropped upon us from 
the clouds," said Clichette softly. 

" A child !" 

Mere Pleuretout looked at her in a dumb 
sort of way, and followed her silently into the 
house. 

"A child!" she faltered at the threshold 
of her apartment. " What can it mean ? ' 
Then, as if ashamed of her weakness, she 
pushed the door resolutely open and entered, 
closely followed by Clichette. 

A bright fire of wood glowed upon the 
hearth. Upon the rug, with her little feet 
outstretched toward the flame, sat a tiny 
creature, who sprang suddenly to her feet, 
displaying a pair of wondering blue eyes and 
a profusion of golden hair, all rippling down 
her back. She seemed dismayed for an in- 
stant, then, as Mere Pleuretout approached, 
she suddenly seized her robe and, look- 
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ing imploringly up into her face, ex- 
claimed : 

" Are you my mother ?" 

Clichette, greatly scandalised, made the 
sign of the cross and looked with undisguised 
amazement at the daring little creature. 

A look of, pain passed across the usually 
calm features of her mistress ; then drawing 
the questioner into the light she replied : 

" My little one, I am not your mother ; 
who are you, and why do you ask such a 
strange question ?'' 

" Fifine is my name, and they told me 
somebody here would be my mother, and I 
thought it must be you, for I did not think 
that woman " — pointing to Clichette — ** could 
be she. I have prayed so hard to the dear 
Christ for a mother, and oh dear ! oh dear ! 
I do want one so much," she cried, breaking^ 
into a torrent of tears. 

Mistress and maid looked at each other, 
and at the little sobbing thing with mutual 
wonder and dismay. 

*' Clichette, how did she enter ?" asked the 
former at length. 

" The bell rang, madame," said Clichette, 
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" and I opened the door and found there, 
in the dark, the little one sitting crying 
upon a box in the snow. I imagined I heard 
the' creak of carriage- wheels in the distance, 
but of that I am not quite sure, for the wind 
was in the other direction, and the snow prob- 
ably would have deadened the sound. 

*' Strange — and this, too, is Christmas-eve,'* 
thought Mere Pleiiretout. Then she turned 
to the little one again and said : " Where do 
you come from, my dear, and why have you 
sought me in this desolate old home ?" 

" I have sought nobody. I was brought 
here," replied Fifine, rubbing her eyes into 
a state of inflammation with her apron. " I 
came from Paris — from the convent where 
nobody loved me. Ursuline said she did ; 
she was bigger than I, and we were friends 
until she said I was a disgrace, and was no- 
body's child; then I struck her with my 
prayer-book : it had a steel clasp and it 
made her head bleed. I was glad of it, and 
didn't care if they did make me live on bread 
and water for a week, for I know I hurt her. 
I should have been sorry if she had not said 
what she did. I am sure I am not a disgrace, 
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and all the girls had mothers. Even God 
had a mother, hadn't He ? Oh, you do look 
so beautiful and good, and your hair is so 
nice and white. Please don't turn me away ;" 
this in an imploring tone that sent the tears 
even into poor Clichette's eyes. 

*' But who brought you here, and why did 
you come ?" persisted Mere Pleuretout, with 
a strange tremor in her voice. 

" I don't know what I came for. Viquey 
brought me here. You don't know Viquey, 
of course ; he's my guardian, Viquey is, and 
he's so good, and laughs beautifully when he 
chooses, which isn't often. He tells me he 
is very sad most of the time, and hopeful, 
too ; that seems so queer to me. I can't 
make it out, can you ? We came at first by 
the railroad ; it was so strange 1 You know 
I had been in the convent so long — since — 
dear me ! — since I was, oh ! ever so much 
littler than I am now, and I was so frightened 
and so glad to get out of the train, it shook so, 
and went so fast. Then we got into a car- 
riage with beautiful horses, and drove such 
a long way — to here ; and I asked Viquey 
what he was stopping the horses for, but he 
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wouldn't tell me, but put me out in the snow 
right in front of this house, and laughed at 
me when I cried, and said that I mustn't be 
afraid, for I was going to see Mere Pleure- 
tout, and she would be my mother, and then 
the whip cracked and he went off laughing 
hard enough to give him a pain ; and here I 
am, and you are Mere Pleuretout, and you 
won't be my mother, and this house frightens 
me so much, and oh dear ! I must go back 
to Viquey again after all." 

" But, my little one, did not this man give 
you a letter, or some token to deliver to me ?" 
interrupted the old lady, whose agitation was 
now painfully apparent. 

". Oh dear I oh dear ! I am so little, and so 
stupid — ^that is what the girls always said of me 
at the convent ;" here she looked reflective 
for a moment. " When is Christmas ?" she 
added at length, looking up with sudden 
interest. " This is Christmas, isn't it, when 
the Holy Virgin had a little Christ baby ?" 

" Yes, my little dear." 

'* Then I haven't lost it out of my head after 
all. It seems so funny that I should be any- 
body's Christmas present, a silly little girl 
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like me ; but Viquey says I am M^re Pleure- 
tout's Christmas present from — here it is 
written on this piece of paper/' she added, 
pulling a very much crumpled letter from her 
bosom. 

Her babblement was cut short by a scream. 
The good lady had seized the little creature 
in her arms, and pressed her convulsively to 
her bosom ; then sinking with her burden into- 
a chair, she murmured : 

" At last, God is good to me !" 

Then her lips moved for an instant in- 
audibly, as if in prayer, and she started up 
again, her eyes kindled with pleasure, her 
cheeks glowing with excitement. 

" My darling," she cried, '* I am getting 
old, but so long as the good God gives me 
breath, so long will I indeed be a mother to 
you ;" then, turning toward the stupefied ser- 
vant : " Clichette, henceforth this little girl is 
one of us, and" — ^stooping to whisper some- 
thing in her ear which made poor Clichette 
laugh hysterically for full five minutes, and 
hug the little creature too. " Run, Clichette, 
prepare a room for our darling, and pile up 
the fire still higher, and light all the candles, 
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and lay the cloth for supper, for this is Christ- 
mas-eve, and God has indeed been good to 
us all" 

Oh ! it would have done your heart good, 
reader, to have heard the shout of that little 
minx, when Viquey — her Viquey — came 
tumbling in, half smothered in snow at supper- 
time ; Viquey^ nearly frozen with standing 
so long in the cold, to watch the result of 
his stratagem — whom Clichette would have 
hugged on the spot if she dared, instead of 
crying, like a great baby, as she did; Viquey, 
the whole-souled, generous Viquey, who we 
know at once to be none other than our 
old friend D'Harmontal. 

And thus Fifine came to Saint Loup — ^a 
veritable fairy, tumbled out of the clouds upon 
a Christmas-eve. 
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CHAPTER III. 



RETROSPECTIVE. 



A WORD suffices to bridge the widest gulf in 
time, and the briefest epitome of human life 
is without question afforded by the tombstone. 

Here lies the body of John Smith. 
Born A.D. 1600. Died a.d. 1670. 

There is certainly no want of unity in that 
story, and with a further recital of irrelevant 
virtues we care not the snap of a finger, unless 
we chance to possess antiquarian tastes : for 
a tombstone, however complimentary in gilt 
lettering, never yet made or perpetuated a 
man's reputation. That is abroad in the air, 
and is as subtle as the air itself, and cannot 
be chiselled into stone. It may be but a pass- 
ing breeze, or become a steady trade- wind 
blowing through all the Eternities. 
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Happily, however, the interval between the 
years 1833 and 1848, though a broad and deep 
chasm in our story, is not a grave, and a few 
echoes will therefore find their way into these 
pages. 

The Countess de Rauville, it would be an 
affectation to call her Mere Pleuretout longer, 
had quitted the h6tel in the Rue de Varennes, 
early in June, 1833. Though left in charge 
of a few servants, and subject to the occasional 
supervision of the family notary, it was the 
prevailing opinion in the Quartier St. Germain 
that the splendid h6tel was fast going to ruin. 
Many things gave colour to this supposition. 
Year after year rolled round, and the hinges 
on the gates became rusty, and the windows 
of the empty lodge assumed a grimy and cob- 
webbed aspect ; the garden grew into a jungle, 
and the unswept leaves of many autumns sim- 
mered all day long in the ragged paths. So 
gloomy and desolate, in fact, had the whole 
place become, that it might have formed a 
not inappropriate appendage of the neighbour- 
ing Convent of the Sacred Heart. 

For a few months subsequent to her depar- 
ture, the world was greatly exercised over the 
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event, and employed itself in the fabrication of 
reasons, more or less plausible, for this absolute 
desertion of one of the grandest h6tels in the 
quarter. When this ebullient mass of con- 
jecture and surmise had cooled, it crystalised 
into the belief that Marie de Laferriere 
had gone into a convent, whither she had 
been followed by the Countess, her mother. 

This was true to some extent, of the 
Countess. The old home at Saint Loup^ 
which she had inherited from her father, par^ 
took in many respects of the nature of a 
cloister ; and it is certain that her life, in its 
simple austerity and the conventual rigor of 
its devotion, was none other than that of a 
recluse. 

She had greatly changed in this long in- 
terval. The ice had broken up in that proud 
heart ; the temper of the steel had departed in 
those fierce early heats. Bending her knees 
submissively before the dumb Baal of her afflic- 
tion, she waited patiently for the time, when sur- 
cease of her sorrow would come, in the return 
of the absent one. She had rebelled at first 
against the inexorable conditions of her great 
affliction ; had made a desperate effort to dis- 
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cover Marie and pluck her, as she would some 
stolen gem, from her hiding place; had even 
spent a month of fruitless search in London with 
this end in view. When the few combustible 
remnants of her pride, which lent fuel to this 
search, had burned out, she returned resign- 
edly to the old house under the cliff, and waited 
thenceforth from week to week, from month 
to month, from year to year, for the coming 
of her child. This hope had not seemed 
altogether germless. It would surely thrive 
— it would bloom, and bring forth sweet fruit. 
She buried it deep in her heart, watered it 
with her tears, let in the broad sunshine of 
faith upon it, and tenderly nursed it through 
all these years. Ah! the loving, long en- 
during patience of a mother. The spring- 
time had passed, the summer had come and 
gone, the drear period of frost and icicles was 
-drawing nigh, and she was fast despairing, 
when upon a Christmas- Eve, little Fifine had 
•come as an earnest of the full fruition of all 
her hopes in the approaching time. 

Thenceforth she was, if anything, still more 
patient. A smile, at times, loitered about 
her mouth. She appeared to have made a 
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retrograde movement as to time; that par- 
ticularly quiet and shady spot in the village 
churchyard she had selected as her final 
resting-place suddenly lost all attraction for 
her ; she even began to compute the number 
of years, which, according to the laws of 
human probability, she had yet to live. 
Surely, now that the Lord had been so good . 
to her, He would not withhold the completed 
blessing for which she had so long and 
earnestly prayed ? 

Strange to say, she did not complain of the 
obduracy of Marie's behaviour. She took it 
as a scourge and punishment for her own 
harsh treatment. She often heard of her, 
and from her, through the mediation of the 
Vicomte d'Harmontal, for whom she had 
conceived an almost motherly regard. She 
did not, knowing the gentleness and fervour 
of his great honest heart, reproach him for 
conspiring against her peace. She appeared 
resigned and humbly grateful for the partial 
blessing that had so unexpectedly come to 
her. 

Nothing in the old house upon the hill, 
aside from Fifine herself, was so precious to 
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the Countess as a piece of crumpled paper 
upon which was written : 

" This little girl is Fifine de Laferriere. 
She was born on the 25th of December, 1832, 
in the Rue de Picpus, No 42, Paris ; and 
upon this her twelfth birthday, she wishes 
to make the acquaintance of her good grand- 
mother, the Countess de Rauville." 

Marie de Laferriere had remained in 
London but a short time, when she conceived 
the bold idea of essaying a public career. 
She possessed beauty — always a prime ele- 
ment of success — more or less of the dramatic 
instinct, and the voice of a seraph ; so, taking: 
an inventory of her small possessions, and 
dismissing Clichette — not without grief on 
both sides, and the stipulation that she would 
seek service with the Countess — Marie pro- 
ceeded in the autumn of 1833, to Milan, 
where she devoted herself for a number of 
years to the study of the musical art. Her 
d^but at La Scala made a profound impres- 
sion. One critic, indeed, who was malevolent 
as the serpent is, by nature, lifted up his head 
to strike. But, for once, his bite was in- 
nocuous ; her triumph proved to be an effec- 
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tive antidote to all the virus he could 
command. Her success was brilliantly re- 
affirmed in London, and English society 
— with a possible hint as to her rank from 
D'Harmontal, who was often in London in 
these days — opened wide its doors, and 
lavished its hospitality upon the fair young 
•Queen of Song. 

Bewhiskered and moustached worshippers 
were, as a consequence, constantly at her feet; 
but they might as well have fallen prone 
tefore dumb and sightless marble : — ^the death- 
less ichor of passion had not been infused 
into her veins with that one brief touch of 
Promethean fire ; the Galatea, frozen into her 
original impassivity, had neither eyes nor 
^ars for the rhapsodies of lovers. 

But the Vicomte, undaunted and undis- 
mayed at the flight of years, followed her 
everywhere at intervals — respectfully, sub- 
missively, patiently. He even crossed the 
Atlantic, though not in the same vessel, for he 
would give no man a chance to speak ill of 
her, and was present that first night in New 
York, when the little opera-house in Astor 
Place shook with her triumph, as with an 
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earthquake. He went to Boston and Phila- 
delphia. When she sang he never failed to 
be at the theatre, content to watch her from 
a distance. When she returned to her h6tel 
he followed her like a dog, lest insult or 
harm of some kind might befall her on her 
way. As a rule, there was little need for this 
precaution ; but upon one occasion — it was 
at Philadelphia — he found himself seated 
beside Henri de Laferriere, saw the deep 
cicatrice in his cheek where the Marquis's 
sword had fallen ; heard the exclamation of 
surprise and the oath that followed when 
Marie stepped before the footlights ; pursued 
him into the open air, when the last act of 
the opera was nearly over, and saw him take 
up a position by the stage door. 

Divining his purpose, and knowing the 
effect the meeting would have upon Marie, 
he immediately decided upon a course of 
action. Fortunately, this was the last night 
of her engagement in America ; in two days 
she was to sail for England. Assuming the 
language and manner, therefore, of a man 
labouring under some great excitement, he 
gesticulated wildly to a policeman standing 
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near, and seizing the astonished Henri de 
Laferriere by the collar, exclaimed : 

" Arrest this man — he has stolen my 
pocket-book ! Arrest him, policeman !" 

There was such vehemence in the charge, 
that in spite of Henri's protestations, he was 
haled with great despatch to the nearest 
station house. The next morning, in the 
absence of a prosecuting witness, he was re- 
leased with a warning and an intimation that 
the eyes of the police would henceforth 
be upon him. By that time Marie was on 
her way to New York, and the next day 
she embarked for Liverpool. Not for many 
years did she know of Henri's presence that 
night in Philadelphia. 

Do not infer from the above, that the 
Vicomte was at all times absent from Paris, 
during these three long lustrums. That wee 
mite of a Fifine — next to Marie, the most pre- 
cious human morsel in the broad universe — 
was a loadstone which was sure to draw him 
thither. Until she went into the convent he 
saw her almost daily. It is needless to say 
that he was beloved by the little creature, 
who called him Msu Viquey — a corruption 
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of the nurse's M. le Vicomte (every child 
in the world has a patois of its own), 
which at last lapsed into simple Viquey, 
and was laughingly approved by him. He 
loved this little creature, as we have said, 
to distraction ; but one thing annoyed him 
beyond measure, and that was the golden hair 
and the blue eyes. It seemed to him, by 
that token, less Marie's child than Henri de 
Laferriere's. Still, this could not seriously 
militate against his affection for her ; she was 
after all, a reflection of the divinity who, to 
him, outshone Olympus itself He could 
fondle and caress her, and this vicarious fond- 
ling was not without its advantages. 

Ordinary star-gazers and worshippers do not 
in fact possess this advantage. It is not more 
difficult to pluck a planet from the welkin, 
than it is to seize its only offspring — a mere 
shadow that the water bears, as the nurse 
dqes a child, for a time, upon its bosom. 

D'Harmontal found time also, for an oc- 
casional visit to the chateau in Brittany, 
where his good mother still led her saint-like 
life. To her, he early unburdened his heart, 
and expressed the hope that the time would 
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some day come,, when a bride and a daughter 
should tread the stately halls; and festive 
fires should gleam from every window ; and 
the very smoke from the chimneys should be 
succulent with the good cheer from within. 
Not until then, he told her, would the day- 
dream of the dead soldier, father, and hus- 
band, be fully realised. 

Pitou and Gervaise had prospered ama- 
zingly. Their first baby was — in obedience 
to the Vicomte's commands — ^a boy, and was 
promptly christened Charles d'Harmontal 
Pitou. Not without unheard of honours, 
however, for the Vicomte presented his young 
Pitouship with something in argenterie^ that 
was not destitute of a certain intrinsic value; 
while Papillon brought to the christening 
feast a silver mug that set the little salon in 
the Rue Neuve des Petits Champs all in a 
dazzle, and would, with its inebriating capa- 
city, have served the purposes of a loving-cup 
for the Lord Mayor of London himself. 

The gantS'Papillon^ underwent no deteri- 
oration at the hands of PttoU'Stu:cesseur. In 
fact an important technical improvement in 
their manufacture, secured by brevet dHn- 
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ventiofty brought them into such repute, that 
another maisonette at Auteuil promised to be 
the upshot of it all. 

D'Harmontal's predictions had been abun- 
dantly verified as to Michaud's reappearance. 
That uncomfortable creature appeared in due 
course upon his path, in the character of a 
supplicant for alms. Hoping that he might 
prove useful at some day, in unravelling the 
hitherto inexplicable mystery of the marriage- 
certificate, the Vicomte was not illiberal, and 
even went so far in the furtherance of this 
purpose, as to pay his passage to America. 
This was in July, 1848. 

The Marquis de Laferri^re had married 
Mdlle. de Campvallon, early in the year 1833, 
and within twelve months the object he had 
had in seeking her hand was attained, in the 
birth to him of a son and heir. Madame de 
Laferriere fulfilled her part of the contract faith- 
fully. She soon discovered that he had no 
love for her ; but in spite of all that, she did 
her best, and died in the act of conferring upon 
him a much desired boon. 

Just how much he had been touched by 
this, it is difficult to tell Still more difficult 
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would it have been to determine whether the 
image of Marie de Rauville had been effaced 
from his heart. He lived a reserved and 
studious life — for the most part in his chateau. 
No thoughts of remarriage had, seemingly, 
ever entered his mind. What affection he 
possessed, appeared to be centred upon his 
child, a dark, curly-haired, beautiful boy, 
whom everybody loved, and who, in the 
summer-time of this 1848, was staying with 
his grandfather Campvallon within sight of 
the spire of Our Lady of the Cliff. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

UP IN THE BELL-TOWER. 

Released from the convent, where her spirit 
was cramped and pruned of all exuberances, 
Fifine bloomed like a wild flower in the fresh 
and invigorating air of St. Loup, At twelve 
she was a child — little Fifine only. At fifteen 
she became a child-woman, and perplexed 
herself in secret with certain recondite prob- 
lems, mostly arising from the discovery 
that there was a generic distinction between 
boys and girls. The Countess watched care- 
fully over the blossoming of this precious 
plant ; but the air was too pure and fresh 
about the cliff to permit any blight coming 
upon it. 

The village people were simple-minded, 
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and free from the commoner vices of the 
cities. There were no young men with 
whom Fifine could by any possibility have 
fallen in love. Mere height, and bulk, and 
muscularity made no impression upon her. 
Her robin, with its helplessness and its sweet 
twitter of welcome, was more to her than a 
hawk, with its scream, its strength of tendon 
and beak, and its ability to overrun a whole 
robin world. The village lads were great 
stalwart, honest fellows, but their hands were 
large and coarse, they wore sabots on week- 
days, and they spoke in a strange, unmelodious 
patois. 

No. No. Rarely, indeed, does harm 
come to a woman's honour, save through her 
woman's heart. Good, honest Jeannot, in 
the sabots, could never win that No amount 
of wooing will induce the peach to grow upon 
the thistle. 

What Fifine knew of this, however, she 
knew unconsciously. One cannot formulate 
an instinct, and who can determine the key 
of the nightingale's song ? Hers was neither 
the complaisance of the lilies, to blow and be 
plucked by the glebe-stained hands of yokels, 
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nor the philosophy of the stars to shine and 
be dumb. She waited, feeling something 
expand and grow within her, for a revelation 
of its meaning. Of love in its fullest signifi- 
cation, she knew nothing as yet. Of course 
she knew all about Christ's love, and what 
the pyx contained, and why the people knelt 
when the Host was held aloft. Yes, she 
knew all this. 

Of marriage, too, she had heard the banns 
read from the pulpit, had seen them nailed 
up upon the church door. She had even 
seen Jeannot lead Jeanette to the altar-steps, 
and listened, as Father Joseph said in that 
beautiful bass voice of his : " What God hath 
joined together let not man put asunder.'* 
But she saw no change in either Jeannot or 
Jeannette ; they merely walked out of the 
church as they had come in, arm in arm, and 
with very red faces, while children in white 
threw flowers in their path, flowers which 
Fifine regretted to see were crushed into 
bleeding masses beneath the bridegroom's 
hob-nail boots. When she was fifteen she 
summoned up courage enough to ask Father 
Joseph the meaning of marriage. 
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and free from the commoner vices of the 
cities. There were no young men with 
whom Fifine could by any possibility have 
fallen in love. Mere height, and bulk, and 
muscularity made no impression upon her. 
Her robin, with its helplessness and its sweet 
twitter of welcome, was more to her than a 
hawk, with its scream, its strength of tendon 
and beak, and its ability to overrun a whole 
robin world. The village lads were great 
stalwart, honest fellows, but their hands were 
large and coarse, they wore sabots on week- 
days, and they spoke in a strange, unmelodious 
patois. 

No. No. Rarely, indeed, does harm 
come to a woman's honour, save through her 
woman's heart. Good, honest Jean not, in 
the sabots, could never win that. No amount 
of wooing will induce the peach to grow upon 
the thistle. 

What Fifine knew of this, however, she 
knew unconsciously. One cannot formulate 
an instinct, and who can determine the key 
of the nightingale's song } Hers was neither 
the complaisance of the lilies, to blow and be 
plucked by the glebe-stained hands of yokels. 
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*' It is God's way of making fathers and 
mothers," said the good man after some 
reflection. 

So that when Jeanette took Fifine, many 
months afterward, into her cottage, and 
showed her a little wee Jeannot, not much 
bigger than her own robin, she stood a 
moment in silence beside the cradle, then 
said : 

" And so God has made you a mother. 
You went to the church with Jeannot for that. 
I understand it all now." 

Jeannette blushed, and laughed, and de- 
clared that Mademoiselle Fifine was a strange 
young lady. 

Young lady 1 Ah ! yes. There could be 
no doubt upon that point now. Was she not 
fifteen upon the last Christmas-eve, when, 
through over-weeping on the part of the 
Countess, it had transpired that she had a 
mother, a beautiful mother, somewhere in the 
world ? 

She spent much of her time upon the 
summit of the cliff. For her the old church 
possessed a strange fascination ; she explored 
its crypts, and climbed up the crazy ladders 
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to the very steeple-top, She was on terms 
of visual familiarity with every pictured saint 
in the beautiful windows, every recumbent 
effigy upon the marble tombs. She was 
deep in the arcana of altar decoration ; she 
knew what the incense was made of. Father 
Joseph, indulgent as a veritable father to her 
in all things, permitted her investigations to 
go still further even. His little presbytere 
adjoined the church — a low-covered passage, 
in fact, connecting them. Into this, also, she 
penetrated. It was a bleak and cheerless place, 
with brick floors and bare walls, and great 
open fireplaces, upon which — such was the 
good man's frugality — fires seldom gleamed. 
There was but little there to see, in truth, but 
Fifine peered into the pages of the Sunday's 
homily, as it lay upon the table (whence a 
complacent interest in its perusal from the 
pulpit afterwards). She hdd daily confe- 
rences in the kitchen with the one-eyed ser- 
vant over the meagreness of the curd's soup, 
and the rasping thinness of his wine, both of 
which she was in the habit of tasting. She 
stood interdicted, it is true, at the threshold 
of Father Joseph's chamber where such books 
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as he possessed were carefully stored; and 
this t» her, of course, was a perfect Blue 
Beard chamber. There, behind the closed 
door, bloomed the Tree of Kowledge. There, 
close at hand, was the unravelled mystery of 
the Cabala. So is — ^what is hidden — ^to all 
women — even at fifteen. 

Behind that oaken door was simply a 
musty bedroom, with a few book-shelves, 
heaped up with monkish incoherencies. 

The sacristy, though, was an awesome 
place ; being dimly-lighted, and made posi- 
tively ghastly by the presence of a waxen 
and thorn-crowned Christ, from whose face 
blood was perpetually exuding ; at least, this 
was Fifine's impression — though she was not 
deterred by the gruesome sight from opening 
the presses in order to examine the embroidery 
upon the stoles ; and she even ventured, at 
times, with fear and trembling, to take the 
monstrance and the chalice in her hands. 

Two tall silver candlesticks upon the altar, 
however, were the objects of her especial 
admiration, for they had been given to Our 
Lady of the Cliff by Viquey. Exactly why, 
she could not tell, but it was for some reason 
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With which her mother was connected. This 
much, however, she did know. 

Once, at the conclusion of a marriage cere- 
mony, she had intercepted Father Joseph on 
his way to the sacristy, and said : 

** Was my mother married like that ?" 

** Yes, my dear,*' he answered. 

" Did you marry her. Father Joseph .?" 

The good man started ; the abruptness of 
the question was positively confusing. 

" I see," she continued, '' you did." 

He could not evade the earnest look that 
came from her eyes. He was not an adept 
in the art of prevarication, and though he 
felt that a frank and open avowal might be 
contrary to the Countess's desires, he made it 
at once nevertheless. 

" Yes, I did,'' he answered gently. 

" Where, Father Joseph ? Here ?" 

"Just where you stand. Yes." 

" And so she got to be a mother in ^that 
way." ' 

" Yes, Fifine." 

" And that, then, is why / am here. Oh, 
you are so good to tell me this," and she 
seized his hand and kissed it. 
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Every day, from that time forth, she 
brought a flower or some green thing and 
laid it upon the spot. 

" When she comes she will see that I re- 
member her/' she said to herself, with a com- 
placent smile. 

Once, as Father Joseph observed her in 
the act, she looked up and asked : 

" Then I had a father too ?" 

"Yes," he answered, getting well accus- 
tomed by this time to her abrupt manner. 

" And will he return some day as well ?" 

" I know not, my daughter." 

" Then he is not dead ; if he were dead 
you would say at once that he could not 
come«" 

He was silent. 

" Is he beautiful and good, like her ?" she 
asked. 

** Alas ! I fear not, my darling," he an- 
swered sorrowfully turning away. 

She caught hold of his cassock. 

"Tell me," she continued, "you are Father 
Joseph ; where are your children ?" 

He stooped and kissed her on the fore- 
head. 
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" You are one of them, my little one," he 
said gently, then went away shaking his 
head. 

But she did not understand this one bit. 

Nothing delighted her more than to climb 
high up in the steeple and sit for hours 
among the bells. Nothing was easier to do ; 
a little door at the foot of the tower, always 
unbolted, and presided over by no guardian 
— as is the case at Notre Dame de Paris — 
through which she could glide in and out 
twenty times a day if she so desired. It 
was so lofty up there, where the bells lived. 
St. Loup lay below, curled up amid apple 
orchards — a beautiful picture when once you 
had climbed to that dizzy height — you were 
so much nearer the stars than you would be 
below, reader. This is what Fifine thought. 

Bluff, hearty companions, too, were those 
bells. She stroked and fondled them ; she 
brushed the dust and rubbed the rust from 
them with her handkerchief, and when she 
had completed their toilette it was her fancy 
that she heard a low hum as of whispering 
going on among them, especially if the wind 
blew shrilly up the valley and drove her. 
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with many an indecorous dash at her skirts, 
into a corner of the belfry when the task was 
done. It was a gusty place, indeed, at times, 
and she was forced to sit, tightly holding on 
to her hat, behind one of the stanchions, from 
where she could see the trees rock and the 
poplars on the high-road making such stiff 
and formal salutations to each other that it 
invariably provoked her laughter ; while far 
below in the village every vegetable thing 
was tussling bravely in the grip of the 
wind. 

Above her head arose a mass of inter- 
lacing timbers, black, vermiculated, filling 
the whole cap of the tower. There were no 
spider's webs there ; that fact being the 
corollary of another fact that flies never 
ascended to that altitude. For similar 
reasons, perhaps, the Mer de Glace has 
never been infested with poachers. The 
swallows, however, had long been tenants of 
Our Lady, and much industrious nest-build- 
ing had been going on for ages beneath the 
leads of the old tower. Fifine alarmed them 
on her first visit, but she provided herself 
with bread crumbs on the second, and soon 
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became on a very familiar footing with them 
indeed. 

One day — it was late in August — she was 
seated there upon a window-ledge, looking 
down into the valley. The air was perfectly 
still and drowsy. The wind might have 
gone down to sleep in the grass under the 
apple-trees for all she knew. The bells hung 
motionless with their great tongues lolling 
out as with the heat. She could at times 
hear a faint tinkling of pebbles, as they 
boiled in the stream below; the cluck of a 
self-satisfied hen just emerging from her nest 
under a gooseberry bush, the yelp of a dog, 
the sharpening of a scythe in the meadows. 

At last came another noise, seemingly 
from within the steeple. She heard the 
swaying and the creaking of the crazy old 
ladders, she saw a twitching movement in 
one of the bell-ropes, followed by a smart 
tap upon the bell itself. Then she heard a 
laugh right under the floor, and a cheery 
voice which said : 

" I beg your pardon, mademoiselle, but 
may I come in ?" 

She looked down and saw a merry face 
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With black eyes, close curly hair, and the 
bonniest of smiles slowly rising through the 
trap-door. 

" If you please," she answered, by no 
means dismayed at the pleasant apparition. 

When the possessor of the face, a boy of 
fourteen, reached the platform, he pulled off 
his hat and bowed. 

" May I ask, Mademoiselle, if you live up 
here ?" he asked. 

" No ; but the swallows do. I am a friend 
of theirs, and I just dropped up here to feed 
them. I have never had the pleasure of 
meeting you up here before/' she answered 
with a toss of her head. 

" Well, since the laws of gravitation are 
reserved in this part of the world, I just 
dropped up here to see — to see " 

- What then ?'' 

** Ah ! but I have changed my mind. I 
want to know whether you will introduce me 
to your friends." 

'* The swallows T 

" Yes." 

" Oh, certainly ! but you must have some 
bread. Mine is all gone — see!" and she 
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extended a pair of rosy palms in attestation 
of the fact. 

He took them both in his, looked at them 
a moment, and said : 

" They are better as they are." 

" But you see/' she pursued, resuming 
possession of her hands, " the swallows are 
like all the rest ; they are friendly when your 
hands are full, and fly away as soon as they 
are empty." 

" Oh I" he rejoined, lifting his eyebrows, 
*^ you are the village schoolmistress perhaps.'* 

Fifine laughed outright 

" Me r she exclaimed. 

" Yes ; what you have just said my tutor 
always used to say. He called it philo- 
sophy." 

" Oh, / spoke principally of bread or corn; 
•chickens prefer corn mostly, I think," she 
said with great earnestness. 

He was but a boy himself. But being full 
of intuitions, and possessing an early deve- 
loped clearness of perception, he was as- 
tonished at the simplicity of this young girL 
She was not a rustic maiden, that much was 
clear. She had beautiful features ; her hands 

47—2 
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and feet were small and exquisitely shaped ; 
her eyes mirrored the depths of a summer 
sky, and looked into his — here, at the top of 
an old church tower — with a fearlessness 
that quite astonished him. This was alto- 
gether a new experience with him. There 
are some instincts as mature at fourteen as 
at sixty. He had rarely met with young 
ladies, except to look at them askance 
through the iron bars of propriety, and it 
was certainly a pleasurable emotion to stand 
thus for the first time face to face and alone,, 
with a lovely young creature like this. 

He looked at her curiously a moment 
before answering. 

'^ You are different from any young lady 
I have ever seen," he said at last. 

" And I was thinking the same of you," 
she retorted with a laugh. 

** That is a coincidence, then, is it not ?" 

•* It is, really. You see," she pursued 
with great earnestness, " the village lads 
have big, coarse hands, and speak — well — 
thick, as if they all had dreadful colds, you 
know. You are not a bit like that" — this in 
a tone of strong conviction. 
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" And do you know all the village lads 
then ?" he demanded, in the manner of one 
who felt this to be a most annoying circum- 
stance. 

" Oh, yes ! or at least," she added after a 
reflective pause, " I did before I was fifteen." 

" And you are fifteen then !" he exclaimed. 

" Yes, I was that last Christmas." 

Here he took a seat on the window-ledge 
beside her. 

" Fifteen," he repeated thoughtfully. " I 
should never have believed it. Why / am 
only fourteen /" 

She sprang up, pushed back his hat from 
his forehead and looked him straight in th 
eyes. 

" You are only fourteen !" she exclaimed. 

" That is all." 

She burst into a perfect scream of laughter. 

" To think !" she said at last with a gasp. 

"It seems the most ridiculous thing ! Why 

if I had gone to the church and got married 

when I was one year old / might have been 

your mother /" and she screamed again. 

He pulled his hat over his eyes, thrust his 
hands into his pockets, started to his feet. 
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and began to pace the platform, whistling 
" La Belle Bourbonaise." 

" Well," she said, " you need not be 
offended ; you know it is true." 

Then he faced around. 

" Tell me," he said, " does your mother 
approve your climbing up into steeples in 
this way ?" 

" Mere Pleuretout does," she answered ; 
" I have never seen my real original mother." 

" Oh !" he rejoined, suddenly lowering his 
voice, " I hope she's not — up there ?" and he 
pointed to the sky. 

" No, no !" with emphasis. 

" Ah, well ! your father, then — what does 
he say ?" 

She shrugged her shoulders. 

" I have never seen him either." 

" Perhaps he is," and he motioned once 
more toward the clouds. 

" No, no !" she answered, making a very 
round O of her little mouth. 

" Neither of them dead ?" 

" Neither." 

" Where are they, then ?" 

*^ I don't know, I am sure." 
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" What an extraordinary girl you are ! Is 
your name Pleuretout ?" 

" Oh, no ; it is Fifine." 

" Fifine ! That is pretty ! Fifine what ?" 

" Fifine de Laferriere." 

He started back in open-mouthed astonish- 
ment. 

"Why, mademoiselle, that is my name/' 
he exclaimed. 

Fifine was equally amazed. 

" Suppose,'' she said, " that I was married 
after all, and I had forgotten all about 
it!" 

" Well !" he said, smiling. 

" Well ! wouldn't it be ludicrous if I did 
turn out to be your mother ? that is all !'' 

" Nonsense," he rejoined ; *' my mother is 
in the skies." 

" Are you quite sure ?" this with an air of 
great anxiety. 

" Quite." 

" Where do you come from then ?" 

" From Campvallon," he answered ; *' and 
we should be able to see it from here," 
glancing over the eastern horizon ; " there, I 
thought so. Look through the trees at the 
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bend in the valley ; do you see a square 
tower to the left ?" 

" Yes, yes," she said, standing on tiptoe 
and peering over his shoulder. 

" WelV he replied, " my grandfather lives 
there, and I am spending my vacation with 
him." 

Fifine took another look and drew a deep 
sigh. 

'' Well," she said, " I think I had better 
go now, though I find this very amusing. 
My bread is all gone, you see, and your 
grandfather might be anxious about you. 
Mere Pleuretout, I am sure, will be looking 
for me if I remain another minute. 

"Who is Mere Pleuretout ?" he demanded, 
following her to the trap-door. 

" She is my grandmother." 

'* Is she nice ?" 

" Oh ! very." 

" Does she let you come up here whenever 
you like ?" 

" Yes." 

" Will you come to-morrow ?" 

*^Ohl certainly." 

** May I come again too ?" 
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She paused in the act of descending the 
ladder. 

" Yes, if you wish, of course ; only you 
need not bring any bread with you. I think 
I'd rather feed the swallows myself. They 
are more accustomed to me, you know." 

" Then I shall bring no bread. Wait, 
though, one minute! give me your hand, 
mademoiselle, you may fall." 

She laughed derisively, but put her little 
hand in his nevertheless. 

When they were at the bottom Fifine said : 

"Mere Pleuretout will be surprised to 
hear that I have met you, I think." 

" Oh ! I wouldn't tell her if I were you," 
he answered quickly. 

" Why ? I tell her everything," this with 
eyes very wide open with astonishment. 

" Well, do so if you wish ; but / wouldn't, 
I say, if I were in your place. She might 
not let you come if she knew I was there, 
and you know you asked me to bring no 
bread for the swallows." 

"Well, but she might ask if I had seen 
you^^ persisted Fifine, perplexed and waver- 
ing. 
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"Then tell her, by all means. But I 
should be so sorry not to meet you again^ 
cousin." 

Fifine stared. 

" Why do you call me cousin ?" 

** We must be cousins of some degree or 
we should not both of us be named de La- 
ferri^re. So good-bye, Cousin Fifine." 

This seemed conclusive. 

" Good-bye, cousin — " said she, and took 
his extended hand in hers, laughed, and hesi- 
tated. 

" Honor6," he said. 

" Good-bye, Cousin Honors ; we shall 
feed the swallows together to-morrow," and 
with another laugh she ran across the level 
summit of the cliff, and disappeared in the 
path leading to the old house below. 

He went to the edge and stood, with his 
hat in his hand, watching her white dress 
flutter along the hedgerows, until, turning a 
sharp angle in the rock, she disappeared 
from sight. 
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CHAPTER V. 

U N F E;D swallows. 

They fed the swallows together, the next 
and for many succeeding days, thanks to 
the compact of silence between them. 

It was a dangerous business for two young 
hearts, this feeding of birds up there so near 
the stars, and when, one day, a thunder-^ 
shower surprised them there, and the steeple 
rocked and the red zig-zags danced a very 
dance of death about them, it all came out 
that they had been lovers from the day of 
that first meeting, and they solemnly agreed^ 
holding fast of each other's hands the while, 
that if Our Lady spared their lives, they 
would, in the fulness of time, with Our Lady's 
blessing, become man and wife. Strange to 
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say, at that moment the clouds parted, just 
where the sun was, and down came his bene- 
diction upon the children's heads. 

It was just like the sun. If any genial 
business is going on in the broad universe — 
even if it be such a callow matter as the love- 
making of two children — he is sure, somehow, 
to have his hand in it. 

The sun's best intentions, however, are 
often frustrated by accident 

Father Joseph was not over vigilant, and 
much love-making might have taken place 
under his very nose. But Toinette, his old 
servant — though she had but one eye, it was 
a hawk's eye, and had a telescopic range of 
vision — she at length descried our lovers in 
the belfry, and promptly apprised Father 
Joseph of the fact. The result was, that the 
latter stationed himself at the door at the 
foot of the tower, and intercepted them when 
they finally reached terra Jirma. Fifine, 
without having anything particular to blush 
about, blushed nevertheless; and her face, for 
the first time in her life, wore a look of shame 
as she encountered the inquiring glance of 
the curb's eyes. Honore, to the contrary. 
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was quite unabashed, and would have pushed 
by, with a single salutation, had. not the 
cur6 laid his hand upon Fifine's arm and 
said: 

** My daughter, I wish to speak to you^ 
one moment, alone." 

She hesitated ; glanced first at Honore, 
and then at Father Joseph, and at last 
said : 

** Good-bye, Honor^. I must stay, I sup- 
pose, if Father Joseph wishes me to." 

Honor6 relinquished her hand — it had 
hitherto been clasped in his — removed his 
hat, and slowly walked away. At the edge 
of the cliff, where the path opened, he 
paused, turned, and deliberately kissed his 
hand to Fifine. Then he disappeared from 
view. 

" Who is that young man T asked the curd 
sternly. 

" Honord." 

" Honord, is it ! and so you have been up 
in the steeple with him ?" 

" Yes." 

^Ms this the first time yo\i have done 

so .'' 
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'' No, Father Joseph.'' 

Her eyes were cast down, but revolt was 
brewing in her heart. She commenced to 
kick the stones in the path with her foot. 

" This is not a seemly thing, Fifine," said 
he gravely. 

'' And why ?" 

The question came as clear as a bell. The 
blue eyes were fixed intently enough on his 
now. 

" Your conscience should answer that ques- 
tion." 

" Tell me why that should be, Father 
Joseph ?" she answered, seizing him by the 
cassock and looking him straight in the face. 
*' What have I done ? We have fed the 
swallows, Honor6 and I ; there is no harm in 
that, I am sure. We had to climb the 
steeple, of course — ^anybody but a stupid 
would know we could not do it else." 

" But this young man ! he is a stranger ; he 
may be no proper companion for you !" said 
the cur6. 

^* He is not a stranger. He is my cousin, 
and he is a proper companion, and he is much 
nicer than you were when you were fourteen. 
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I am sure! You may go straight into the 
church and ask Our Lady if I have done 
anything wrong. You are altogether too 
cross with me, and if I had known you were 
going to abuse Honor6 so, I certainly should 
have gone down the Cliff with him, and I am 
sorry I didn't, so there; now good-bye, 
Father Joseph;*' and away she tripped with a 
bound, and disappeared over the edge before 
the astonished cur6 could utter a word in 
reply. 

Toinette at this moment came out of the 
presbytere. 

" My good father," said she, ** did you see 
the young man kiss his hand to mademoiselle 
as he went down the path ?'* 

" Oh ! Toinette, it would be dreadful if 
anything should happen to that child ! What 
would Mere Pleuretout say to me ? I must 
go to her at once. I feel there is a responsi- 
bility upon my shoulders which I am unwilling 
to assume and carry/' 

" He is but a young lad," said Toinette ; 
" he may have intended no harm." 

*' Maybe not, but my duty is clear, never- 
theless." 
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" He looked so handsome as he turned and 
kissed his hand," said Toinette, after a reflec- 
tive pause. 

"Well, what if he did?" 

"He may be fond of the little creature. I 
am sure he is. If you could have seen his 
face as I did !" 

" Toinette, what do you mean ?" 

" If you do see Mere Pleuretout, don't 
be hard on the dear innocents, that is 
all.'' 

To tell the truth, Toinette seriously re- 
gretted at this moment, that she had looked 
up at the steeple at all. Like all women 
whose personal interests are not at stake, she 
was pleased at the sight of juvenile billing and 
cooing. She would as soon have robbed a 
linnet's nest, as to have brought discomfiture 
upon "those babes," as she afterwards ex- 
pressed it. Her remorse, however, as is 
usually the case, was of no avail. The cur6 
turned to her with his sternest manner, and 
said : 

" Toinette, this is very unbecoming talk in 
a woman of your age and respectability, and 
I am surprised to hear it. My duty, as a 
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Christian minister, is clear. I shall ac- 
quaint M6re Pleuretout with the affair at 
once/' 

Which he immediately proceeded to do. 

The rez-de-chaussSe of the house under the 
cliff was — with the exception of the kitchen 
at its western extremity — never used by the 
Countess ; its rooms being locked and filled 
with old lumber, and the disjecta membra of 
household furniture. On the first floor were 
three large salons, and an oratory in the 
octagonal tower which was now Fifine's bed- 
chamber. Of these, the salon overlooking 
the garden was the only one used as such by 
the Countess. The centre one was now the 
salle a manger ; the third, communicating with 
Fifine's room she had appropriated to her 
private use. 

Into the salon — which was sombre, but 
magnificent, with carved oak and heavy 
tapestries thoroughly in keeping with the 
character of the house — Father Joseph, a few 
minutes later, was shown by Clichette; 

'^ Has Fifine returned ?'' he asked, with 
startling abruptness, as the Countess appeared 
at the doorway. 

VOL. III. 48 
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She perceived his look of inquietude, and 
hastily answered : 

" No ; has anything happened, Father 
Joseph ?" 

" A young man " he commenced, when 

she interrupted him with : 

" A young man ! what of a young man ?" 

"In the steeple, madam e," he faltered. 

** What has the steeple to do with Fifine ? 
You do not speak with your usual coherency, 
ffion plre^' she said, with a fine display of 
colour. 

You know, madame, that Fifine has a 
dangerous habit of climbing to the belfry ?" 

" Well." 

'' To feed the birds." 

" Well ! well !" 

'* Eh bien ! she has not been doing it 
alone.'' 

The Countess's face was quite scarlet by 
this time. 

" Go on, Father Joseph," said she ; *' what- 
ever has occurred has taken place beneath 
your nose, and you can furnish me with full 
particulars, I am sure. Go on." 

The good man, conscious of a sudden. 
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sharp twinge of conscience, felt the blood 
mounting to his ears as he retur>ned : 

" She has been in the habit of meeting a 
young man, madame " 

" And who, pray, is the young man ?" 

" I know nothing more about it than this : 
my servant, perceiving them together in the 
belfry, promptly called my attention to the 
fact ; this was about twenty minutes ago ; I 
then stationed myself beside the door at the 
foot of the tower, where I intercepted the 
young people as they descended. I detained 
Fifine, and proceeded to question her, when, 
irritated I suppose by my interposition, she 
ran away before I could ascertain the name 
of the young man ; so I felt it my duty, 
madame, to apprise you at once of what has 
taken place." 

At this moment Fifine entered the room. 
She stopped on the threshold, gave a quick, 
indignant look at the cur6, then approached, 
swinging her hat by a ribbon. 

" Fifine," said the Countess sternly, " who 
is this young man with whom you climb 
steeples ?" 

48—2 
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Fifine wheeled about, and surveyed the 
curd from head to foot. 

" Have you told her about Honor6 ?" she 
demanded. 

He nodded assent. 

" I call that tattling/' she answered, with a 
burning spot appearing upon each cheek. 
" You are a babillard, Father Joseph.'* 

Then, turning toward the Countess, she 
added : 

" Honor6 is his name, and he is my cousin ; 
he is not wicked, not a bit, and I like him 
very much, very much indeed, so there." 

There was something so extraordinary 
about this, that the Countess put up her eye- 
glasses, and surveyed Fifine in perfect amaze- 
ment. 

" Your cousin !" she exclaimed. 

" Yes. I met him quite by accident in 
the steeple one day, and when he asked my 
name I told him. Then he said we must 
be cousins, for his name was Laferriere also. 
So, being cousins, we have fed the swallows 
together every day since. That is all." 

The Countess exchanged a look with the 
curd, then she said : 
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''And you have told me nothing about 
this, Fifine/' 

" I would have done so," she answered, 
with great frankness ; " I was not afraid to 
do it, only Honord said there was no neces- 
sity for me to do so, unless you asked me, 
and then I was to speak the truth. You ask 
me now, and, you see, I tell you all." 

" And his name is really Laferriere ?" de- 
manded the Countess. 

''Yes." 

" Where does he come from, and what is 
he doing here in St. Loup ?" 

"He lives in Paris, but he is spending his 
vacation with his grandfather, the Marquis 
de Campvallon, who lives about a league 
from here," said Fifine, much elated at the 
seeming effect of her words. 

The Countess turned pale, and looked 
again at the cur6. .He, in turn, seemed 
much perplexed and distressed. Each 
divined the other's thoughts. Then, sinking 
into a chair by the window, she said : 

" Leave us now. Father Joseph, and return 
by-and-by ; we will then talk over this matter 
together." 
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The cur^gravely rose, and took his departure. 

*' Toinette,^ he said, when he entered his 
little presbytJjre, *' thou hast but one eye, but 
thou hast discovered and revealed to me 
this day one of God's most inscrutable pro- 
vidences,^ 

The Countess, thoroughly alarmed as she 
thought of the possible consequences of this 
rencounter, forbade Fifine's ascending alone 
to the top of the cliff, and accompanied her 
thenceforth in all her walks to the village. 
Fifine, rebelling against this curtailment of 
her accustomed freedom, resolved, after a few 
days, to remain at home, and spent most of 
her time, thenceforth, in the garden. 

She was there one afternoon throttling the 
boldest of the weeds, and trying to marshal 
the roses into some sort of order. But, with 
such a flower-mob as that, nothing so soft 
and delicate as her fingers could long contend, 
and she threw herself headlong at last into 
the grass. She lay there for some time, rolling 
over now and then to escape the fluffy coronal 
of a dandelion, and turning again as she felt 
a spire of timothy brushing ^^her ear ; now 
counting the wrinkles in that great, beetling 
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forehead of a cliff, and wondering whether 
anybody had ever stumbled over its edge, 
and how, if they had, into what particular 
spot in the garden they had fallen. 

With that she sat up and measured the 
cliff with her eyes. A perpendicular wall, 
with a single indentation near the top, which 
was filled with soil, and where a few stunted 
bushes lived a precarious life — a sheer descent 
of full two hundred feet 

She shuddered at the idea of anybody's 
falling like that into the garden, and dismiss- 
ing the terrible thought, peered up for the 
nineteenth or twentieth time that afternoon at 
the steeple-top. This time, however, she saw 
something move in the belfry — saw a flock 
of birds whirling about the windows, and soon 
— ^^there could be no doubt about it — a hand- 
kerchief waved from that steeple-top. She 
was on her feet, and in a terrible flutter 
instantly. She put up her hand telescope- 
fashion, and actually stood on her tip-toes, to 
>*tfy to get a better view ; then, as the hand- 
kerchief kept waving, she swung her hat, by 
its ribbon, about her head, like a catherine- 
wheel, with one hand, and gesticulated wildly 
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with the other. A greater flutter than ever 
then followed from the steeple, and then 
ceased entirely. She waited a long time for 
its reappearance, and was about to remove her 
eyes from the spot, when a stone fell softly in 
the grass by her side. She picked it up quickly, 
and found it wrapped in a piece of white 
paper, and attached to a cord which hung 
from the edge of the cliff. She tore the 
paper open and read : 

"Dear Cousin Fifine, 

" I have fed the swallows every day, 
seeing that you would not come ; I could not 
Jet them starve ; I think, however, by the 
chatter they make over it, that they miss you 
very much. I won't say whether I share the 
birds' feelings or not, for I am very angry 
with you, for never coming to see me any 
more, you who are to be my wife. Did that 
cross old curd have anything to do with it ? 
He frowns dreadfully at me, when I meet him, 
but he has a very kind servant, her name is 
Toinette, she is not a bit pretty ; I imagine 
she must have been struck by lightning when 
she was young (do you remember that awful 
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awful thunder shower up in the steeple, 
Fifine ?), but I think if you could manage to 
come up, she would be very kind to us. She 
and I in fact have become great friends, she 
gives me the cure's bread for the swallows. 

" Write an answer, and tie It to a stone 
with the cord I shall drop with this. Then 
give the cord a twitch, and I will pull it up 
to the top. I wish I dared creep to the edge 
and get a look at you, but it is all cracked and 
rotten there — and I am afraid it would not be 

.at 

a safe thing to do. x 

" Ever your devoted cousin, 

" HoNORi:." 

How Fifine's heart fluttered ! How the 
hot blood leaped to her face, tingling up to 
her very ears. Ah ! young love ! young 
love ! Spring violets are sweeter than July 
roses. The god-smiths of Greece were wise 
in their generation. Think of Cupid middle- 
aged, with dyed whiskers, and crows' feet 
about his eyes ! 

There was a blank space at the bottom of 
the note, and Fifine chanced to have a pencil 
in her pocket ! that was a veritable trouvaille I 
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she could now write a hasty answer and attach 
it to the cord — if — and she glanced appre- 
hensively at all the windows, if M^re Pleure- 
tout were not watching her — but she was not 
— a la bonne heure I 
So she quickly wrote : 

"Dear Cousin Honori^, 

" The stone came down all right, and 
I am glad you feed the swallows. You must 
not be angry with me. They won't let me 
come* to the cliff any more. If /were you I 
should come right down, and insist on seeing 
me. You are fourteen, that is pretty old after 
all, and you should not be afraid. 

" Ever yours, 

" FiFINE." 

This done, she wrapped it about the stone, 
adjusted the cord, and gave it a twitch. In 
an instant it began to move across the grass, 
and got entangled in a rose-bush, from which 
she promptly extricated it, then it bounded 
against the wall of the cliff, and went 
dangling all the way up, and at last disap- 
peared over the edge. She waited some time 
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to see if an answer would come, and at last, 
thinking that he might act upon her suj^gestion, 
she ran with something like trepidation into 
the house. She had hardly reached the 
salon, where the Countess had just taken a 
seat by the window, when the bell rang 
violently in the Court yard. Clichette, hasten- 
ing from the kitchen to answer the sum- 
mons, opened the wicket in the gate, and 
found herself confronted by a boyish face, with 
great round black eyes, and parted red lips, 
from which the words in a peremptory tone, 
at once burst forth : 

^* Inform your mistress that Honore de La- 
ferriere desires to have an interview with her 
at once." 

" Good Lord I" cried Clichette ; " where is 
he then ?" 

" Here ! / am Honor6 de Laferriere, open 
the gate quickly." 

Clichette looked up enquiringly at the 
window of the salon, where the Countess, who 
had heard every word of the conversation, 
was sitting ; and receiving an affirmative nod, 
the bolt Was drawn, and M. Honor6 was 
admitted into the court. 



^ 
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A moment later, he paused on the threshold 
of the salon, bowed respectfully to the 
Countess, then advancing to where Fifine, 
with a fluttering bosom and a very red face, 
was pretending to be absorbed in a book, he 
extended his hand and said : 

" How do you do, Cousin Fifine ?" 

" What a handsome and well-bred boy !" 
thought the Countess to herself, secretly 
amused at his self-possession. 

When Fifine had stammered something 
in reply, he said, turning toward the 
Countess ; 

" I hav4 the honour, I believe, of address- 
ing Madame Pleuretout." 

** You have," she answered, motioning him 
to a chair. 

" My name is Honor6 de Laferriere. My 
father is the Marquis de Laferriere, who lives 
in the Rue de Crenelle in Paris ; and I 
called to learn why Fifine did not come to the 
church as usual. I may as well say, madame, 
that we have been in the habit of feeding the 
swallows together." 

''Yes, M. Honor 6, 1 learned through Father 
Joseph of these meetings. They were dis- 
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continued on Fifine's part by my express wish 
and command." 

'' I am sorry, madame ; there was no harm 
in them/' he began. 

" Permit me to remind you, M. Honor6/' 
she interrupted ; " that it is not thought 
decorous or becoming in France for young 
girls Hke Fifine to have rendezvous with 
young gentlemen at the tops of steeples." 

" I know it, madame/' he promptly 
answered, " but since Fifine and I are to be 
married, it is but just and proper, I think, 
that we should see each other occasionally." 

" Married 1" cried the Countess, breathless 
with astonishment ; and turning sharply round 
to Fifine, she asked : 

" What does this mean, Fifine. What do 
you know of marriage .?" 

Fifine raised her head slowly. It was as 
red as a peony. 

" Very little indeed," she answered; "but- 
I should like to know all about it I think. 
Honor^ and I are quite agreed about it. It 
is all settled." 

Did the Countess, at that moment, think 
of the blue-eyed boy lover, from whom she 
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had parted by the brook-side in her father's 
garden, long years ago ? Possibly ! At all 
events, the anger died out of her face. She 
looked at the brave, manly little fellow, with 
his fair open countenance, and his honest 
black eyes, in which shone no guile, and she 
shook her head sadly. 

, " My boy," she said ; " it seems foolish 
for me to talk seriously of such a subject — 
for you are both but children. '^ 

" But we are to wait — we are not to marry 
each other all at once," interposed Fifine, with 
a gasp of deep anxiety. 

The Countess shook her head again, and 
added : '* Were you both of a proper age — 
were there no obstacles to such a union — were 
you even to obtain my consent, which is ex- 
tremely doubtful, there would still be necessary 
the consent of others impossible to obtain. 
M. le Marquis — your father, would never 
permit you to wed this little Fifine of mine." 

" I shall ask him at all events, and at 
once," said Honord determinedly. 

" And he will refuse." 

" Then I shall disobey him, and run away 
with Fifine." 
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The Countess started up, her eyes all in 
a blaze of anger, and seized him by the arm. 

" You would do what f " she cried. " You 
would run away with my Fifine ? Come 
now, young man, this is too much; I thought 
better of you. I was beginning, in fact, to 
think quite well of you, but that destroys my 
good opinion at once. Run away 1 And 
would you do such a thing, Fifine ? See 
here !" she said going over and taking Fifine 
by the shoulders. '* Do you know that I 
could see you die first ? That I would kill 
you myself, before I would permit such a 
thing to happen ? Good - morning, M. 
Honors," she continued, turning round to him 
again ; " resume your occupation of bird- 
feeding by yourself. You shall not see Fifine 
again, and upon the first appearance of any- 
thing like disobedience on her part, I shall 
take her hundreds of miles from here, and 
• where no De Laferri^re shall ever find her.'* 

Fifine was thoroughly frightened. She 
had never seen her grandmother in such a 
stormy mood before. She caught hold of 
her arm and said, with a face full of entreaty : 

" But, grandmamma, I wouldn't run away 
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if he wanted me to do so. I am afraid my 
mother did that ; and that may be why she 
is not with me now." 

" Who told you that ?" exclaimed the 
Countess, her anger now gaining its climax. 
" Did this young gentleman give that infor- 
mation to you i^" 

"I assure you, madame," said Honor6 warmly, 
*' I know nothing of Fifine's mother. I know 
not — you know possibly far better than I — 
whether we are related at all. The similarity 
of the name, led me to call her cousin. I 
know not, in reality, whether I have a cousin 
or not — I have never heard or known of 
any. I had an uncle, but my father never 
mentions his name in my presence, and I 
assume that he is dead. Pardon me for 
saying what I did, I am but a boy, as you 
say, and spoke from impulse. I would not 
do such a thing. My father never refuses 
any of my requests, and I feel sure that he 
will permit me to marry Fifine. I shall ask 
him at one. Until I do so, madame and 
mademoiselle, adieu." 

With that he turned and walked out at the 
door. 
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Fifine burst into a torrent of tears. The 
Countess stood dumbfounded. When he had 
gone, she reconsidered her harshness, and 
watched him with admiring interest as he 
crossed the court to the outer gate. 

" Surely the ways of God are inscrutable/* 
she thought to herself many times during the 
day. 
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CHAPTER VL 



SEPARATION. 



A FEW days afterwards, Fifine was permitted 
to visit the village alone. She had not en- 
tered Jeannette's cottage for many a long 
day, and she reproached herself for it; 
knowing that that little mite of a Jeannot, 
with whom she had had so many romps 
l>eforeshe met Honord, would miss her sorely. 
So she spent an hour in the cottage, brighten- 
ing it as a sunbeam might, and then espying 
the doctor hanging over his garden gate, she 
paid him a visit too, and went chattering with 
the good man through his flower-beds, and 
came away at last with an apron full of purple 
grapes. Then she started on her way home- 
ward. She walked meditatively along be- 
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tween the hedgerows, stopping now and 
then to pick a flower, or listen to the twitter 
of birds in the branches. At last she came 
to where a road-mender was seated with his 
hammer, beside a heap of stones. There 
was a sort of rhythm in the swinging hammer, 
and a delight in watching the fire-sparkles 
leap from the smitten flint, that determined her 
to rest a few minutes there within sight and 
hearing of it all. So she threw herself upon 
the grass, in the shadow of the hedge, with 
a poplar standing just behind her like a great 
green-liveried flunkey, opened her apron, and 
sat eating her guapes and watching, with 
such intentness, the movements of the road- 
mender, that she did not at first perceive a 
long shadow creeping past ; not in fact until 
a tall gentleman stood right in front of her. 
He was very dark and handsome, with close- 
cut hair and beard — iron-grey in colour — and 
eyes that had the quality of looking through 
and through you. 

A grape that was on its way to Fifine's 
mouth, dropped suddenly into her lap ; she 
blushed, and was about to rise in some con- 
fusion, when he said : 

• 49—2 
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" Do not let me disturb you, mademoiselle ; 
I only wished to inquire if you could direct 
me to the house where Mere Pleuretout 
lives r 

She let fall the corners of her apron, and 
the grapes went tumbling out upon the grass. 
Her eyes were so wide open, and fixed so 
earnestly on his face, that a smile appeared 
an instant at the corners of his mouth ; — an 
instant only, for it was a very stern look that 
th^s stranger wore. 

" M^re Pleuretout ! you said M^re Pleure- 
tout, did you not ?" she asked softly. 

"Yes, mademoiselle. Can you tell me 
where she lives ?" 

'* Oh yes ! certainly." She started up all 
in a pant, and pointed to the house on the 
hill. " There it is, monsieur, the stone one, 
under the cliff ; there is a gate in the wall." 

He looked attentively at her a moment; 
then, with a few words of thanks, passed 
on. 

She sank back into the grass from the 
sheer force of surprise, as from a concus- 
sion. 

" Who was he ? What did he want ? 
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Could it be Honor6's father come to give his 
consent to their marriage ?" 

The long shadow went creeping upwards ; 
the tall form disappeared behind an angle in 
the hedgerow. She heard the tinkle of a 
distant bell, and she knew that he had 
entered the old house. Oh ! how fast the 
cobwebs of perplexity grew in her little head, 
entangling all her thoughts and her very .per- 
ceptions, and senses, too, it would appear, 
for she heard no longer the clang of the road- 
mender's hammer, or saw the bright fire leap 
from the riven stones. 

'*What cotdd it mean but that Honor^'s 
father had come with glad tidings to both 
their hearts ? Ah, yes I that surely was the 
meaning of it all," and she stooped and 
gathered up the fallen grapes once more into 
her apron. 

Meanwhile, the tall, dark man, admitted at - 
the house of Mere Pleuretout, had been 
shown into the salon, where the window was 
that overlooked the garden. 

The Countess turned very white at first* 
when Clichette handed her the card bearing 
the name of the Marquis de Laferriere. She 
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had not seen him for nearly sixteen years. 
Their last meeting had been a painful one. 
He, at that time, had uttered a prophecy, of 
which her present secluded life was but a too 
full realisation. His presence opened the 
graves of too many bitter memories, and she 
would have gladly avoided the meeting. But 
hers was not the nature to shrink from this 
or any other encounter, where there was 
urgent need for it, as in the present 
juncture. 

She entered the salon at once. 

The Marquis, seated by the window, and 
gazing abstractedly up at the church on the 
cliff, failed to perceive her until she stood at 
his very side, and said : 

" To what, M. le Marquis, am I indebted 
for the honour of this visit ?" 

The familiar voice fell upon his ears like 
the sound of some old melody, but dimly 
remembered ; he turned quickly, started to 
his feet, and for one moment hesitated. 
Then a flush mounted to his temples, and he 
asked : 

** Is it possible that I am addressing the 
Countess de Rauville ?" 
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" A moment ago/' she answered, " I should 
have deemed our meeting again in this world 
an utter impossibility. Such an event, how- 
ever, has come to pass. You have said it I 
am the Countess de Rauville. Be seated, 
monsieur." 

He was too much astonished to at once 
reply. For the second time in his life, per- 
haps, he was truly embarrassed. Once be- 
fore, in an old house in the Rue de Picpus, 
this thing had happened to him, through meet- 
ing a De Rauville thus face to face. In all of 
which there clearly was a strange fatality, he 
reflected, as he resumed his chair in obedience 
to the Countess's command. She was the 
first to speak again. 

"I thought, M. le Marquis, that my seclusion 
was an impenetrable one to the world. How 
did you succeed in obtaining my address ?" 

" I expected to meet Madame Pleuretout, 
and not the Countess de Rauville," he 
answered, " and my surprise and confusion at 
the mistake I have made are, I am sure, 
apparent to you, madame." 

" In St. Loup I am known simply as M^re 
Pleuretout," she answered quietly. 
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At these words the look of perplexity dis- 
appeared from his features, and one of sus- 
picion took its place. His brow darkened, 
and every suppressed line in the grim and 
time-bitten face at once reappeared. 

" So, then, the mystery is solved," he began, 
in a sarcastic tone, when she suddenly inter- 
rupted him. 

*' Mystery, monsieur ! What do you 
mean by mystery T and her eyes flashed. 

He hesitated a moment before he an- 
swered. 

" You are doubtless aware/' he then said, 
'^ that I married a certain Mademoiselle de 
Campvallon." 

The Countess turned very white, and bit 
her lips. 

"In view of the fact," she said, "that 
before one wedding-feast was fairly cold in 
my own house, you insulted me with an invita- 
tion to another, I can scarcely fail to recall 
the circumstance you have been good enough 
to mention." 

It was clear that he was greatly discon- 
certed by her words. 

" Really, madame," he stammered, " such a 
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thing could not have been intentional, I assure 
you.'' 

'* Let It pass. It was years ago, and I 
have long since buried the memory of it with 
many other dead resentments. Continue, M. 
le Marquis ; you were married to Mademoi- 
selle de Campvallon. Just so, and apresV 

" Aprh r and he raised his eyebrows, and 
looked hard at the Countess. " Well, after- 
wards, a child was born." 

" A son, I know, and his name is Honor6. 
!By some strange chance he has fallen in love 
with your brother's daughter, and your object 
in calling upon Mere Pleuretout is to make 
inquiries as to this little girl Fifine, is it not 
so ? Let us abbreviate all histories, M. le 
Marquis, and come at once to the point." 

"It is exactly as you say," he answered ; 
^* though her relationship to my brother has 
been, until now, a mere question of surmise 
to me. I thought the child was in a convent 
at Paris. Have you become reconciled, then, 
to your daughter, madame ?" 

" No." 

" How did the child come into your pos- 
session T 
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** Through the mediation of the Vicomte 
d' Harmon tal, who acted upon my daughter's 
instructions." 

" Always the Vicomte !" he said, shrugging 
his shoulders. 

'' Why not then ? It would appear that 
when we forsook her, she found in him a 
sturdy friend. It is but natural that she 
should repay him in confidences." 

'* It is a long time, madame, since we last 
met. You have at least seen your daughter 
during the interval, of course ?" he asked, 
after a moment's pause. 

" No, monsieur," she answered ; *M give 
you credit for much acumen. Since the day 
you uttered your doleful prophecies, I have 
never seen her face." 

" I was scarcely prepared to hear this, 
madame, though I foresaw the consequences 
of your obduracy. May I be permitted, then, 
to ask where she has been during this long 
period ?" 

" You are inquisitive for an indifferent 
man," she answered quickly, " but you are 
quite welcome to whatever information I 
possess as to her movements. She has 
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become an opera-singer. Declining to accept 
a single sou of her own money, she has, I am 
told, amassed a fortune in her profession. She 
has become famous throughout the world, and 
you have doubtless often heard of her under 
another name. She has sung, I believe, in 
every capital in Europe, with the exception 
of Paris ; there, for obvious^reasons, she will 
never consent to appear." 

" Ah ! yes ; I understand," he said, after a 
moment's reflection. ** A friend in London, 
who knew your daughter by sight, spoke to 
me several years since of the strong resem- 
blance existing between the latter and , 

who was then performing at Covent Garden 
Theatre. Remembering Madame de Lafer- 
riere's proficiency in music, I went, the next 
evening, to the opera-house, and found that 
the season had closed. Then, thinking it 
but a coincidence, or the fancy of a man 
whom I knew to be near-sighted, I dismissed 
the whole matter from my mind." 

As the Countess did not at once reply, he 
added : 

'* She, I suppose, has been quite alone in 
her wanderings ?'' 
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" Always !" — This in a rising key, 

" She has aever lived with him V 

" Your brother ?" 

" Yes, madame, my brother." 

" Never ! and I am astounded at your ask- 
ing such a question. Until the millennium 
comes, will lambs, of their own accord, lie 
down with wolves ? Will doves consort with 
adders ? I know not by what jugglery your 
brotl)er won my daughter, but: I know, too 
well, the temper of the De Rauville blood, to 
believe that he has profited much by his 
bargain." 

And the Countess rose and paced the floor 
excitedly. At last she faced round and said : 

" Have you any further questions to ask, 
Monsieur de Laferriere ?" 

He coloured slightly, and answered : 

" About this Fifine ; she came to you, you 
say, through the mediation of " 

" Of a true and brave gentleman, yes," she 
interposed hotly. 

The Marquis shrugged his shoulders. 

" Come now, M. de Laferriere, let us end 
this at once, and approach the object of your 
visit without further circumlocution or delay. 
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By some mysterious providence, your child 
and my daughter's child have been thrown 
together, and have learned to love each 
other. Of course^ under present circum* 
stances, it is your wish that nothing should 
come out of. it ; — that, if needs be, they must 
be kept apart." 

" You spare me the necessity of appearing 
harsh. You have certainly well defined my 
wish,'' he answered. 

" And I may therefore safely assume that, 
under no possible conjuncture of circum- 
stances, will you modify your decision," she 
pursued. 

'* You may," he replied. " I could not so 
readily forget old injuries, madame." 

" Indeed ! I suspected as much," she 
answered bitterly. " You are made of ada- 
mant, Monsieur de Laferri^re." 

" I have never disguised that fact from 
you, madame." 

" And you would not relent," she pursued, 
** though the very stars fell at your feet upon 
an errand of mercy." 

" Hyperbole, madame," he interposed with 
a smile. 
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"No figure of speech would be extrava- 
gant," she retorted, " where it was a question 
of your unforgiving nature. Do you not 
think we have, all of us, sufficiently suffered 
by this time, M. de Laferri^re ?" 

" Must I remind you, madame," he re- 
torted, "that your present life is, in many 
respects, an expiation of the harsh treatment 
to which you subjected an erring, but possibly 
repentant child." 

" Generous man !" she answered, with 
flashing eyes. "It is just as you say ; but 
mine was the harshness of a few weeks only, 
and inspired mainly by the thought that you 
had sustained an injury at her hands. At 
any time during these fifteen long and bitter 
years, I would have given my heart's blood 
to clasp her once more in my arms and hear 
her say that she had forgiven me. But as 
for you, M. de Laferriere, your resentment is 
perennial and undying. With a means at 
hand, you care neither to heal the ulcers in 
your own heart, nor to mitigate the sorrow 
of a long-suffering mother, who incurred all 
she has endured in the effort to make you a 
suitable reparation for her child's sinful folly." 
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" I fear you are right, madame/' he 
answered, setting his lips closely together. 
" Your daughter has had abundant time to 
vindicate herself, were she in a position to do 
so. Many a night, even as my wife lay 
asleep in my arms, have I prayed that such a 
thing might come to pass. But my supplica- 
tions to that end have never been answered ; 
while they continue so, though I cherish her 
image still as she once was, as something 
inestimably precious, I shall never give my 
sanction to such a form of atonement as you 
have been good enough to suggest to me 
to-day." 

" Kow look you here, Monsieur de La- 
ferriere," said the Countess, rising to her feet, 
" this interview is becoming an exceedingly 
painful one to me, and I need scarcely 
apologise for bringing it at once to a close ; 
but I wish first to give you a word of friendly 
warning against the possible consequences of 
your obduracy. You are human like the rest 
of us, and may have greatly erred in your 
deductions, and in view of the fact that all 
this misery has come from a member of the 
house of Laferriere, I am inclined to dispute 
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your right to pronounce the arbitrary judg- 
ment you have pronounced upon my daughter's 
act You are the last actor in this fine 
trilogy of pride. My part in it was soon 
played. My daughter, they assure me^ 
is weary of the rdle. Yours, however, you 
would prolong indefinitely if you could. 
But it will not be so. I feel, I almost know, 
that the time is near when you, like the rest 
of us, will be brought low and humiliated. 
Do not, I entreat you, needlessly aggravate 
the suffering of those bitter hours by the 
recollection of to-day's harshness. There 
seems the hand of Providence in the loves of 
these children, and through their union many 
long festering wounds might be healed. I do 
not ask, I only suggest Reflect once more 
before you say the final word." 

The Marquis was silent one moment, then 
he picked up his hat and answered as he 
rose : 

" I have already expressed my wishes in 
this matter, and I see no reason, madame, 
why I should change my opinion. The 
children must be separated at once. Honors 
shall accompany me to Paris to-morrow." 
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A loud cry, like that of a wounded bird, at 
this moment filled the room. 

They turned, both of them, and saw at the 
door a white terrified face, doubly ghastly 
from its being a child's face, which quickly 
disappeared as they turned. 

Poor Fifine had been listening, until — her 
heart fairly breaking with grief — she could 
endure it no longer. 

The image of the little trim figure in the 
grass uprose in the Marquis's mind. 

" Ah ! I thought as much," he sighed to 
himself as he took his departure. 

The next day the Marquis de Laferriere 
and his son quitted Campvallon. The nature 
of the interview between them, when the 
father announced his decision, may be safely 
left to the imagination of the reader. Fifine 
was free now to climb into the steeple and 
renew her companionship with the birds and 
the bells ; but, alas I her interest in them had 
ceased. With the coming of the cool 
autumnal nights, her heart grew cold and 
weary too. 

" Oh ! dear Mother/' she would say, kneel- 
VOL. III. 50 
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ing at the shrine of Our Lady, " I am so 
tired of waiting for Honor6. Do send him 
back to me soon again ! We have never 
vexed you, sweet Mother. It is all his 
father's fault, he is so very cruel ; and oh ! 
Mother, if you will only soften his heart and 
make him see that there can be no harm in 
Honor6's loving Fifine — little Fifine — that is 
mcy Mother dear — Honor6 and I, when we are 
married, will buy you two silver candlesticks 
ever so much bigger than the ones Viquey 
gave you." 
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CHAPTER VII. 



MICHAUD REDIVIVUS. 



November set in with chilling winds and 
beating rains ; with brief blazing noons, 
damped by the fogs that came with the sim's 
setting. The trees were stripping to meet 
the shock of equinoctial gales ; dead leaves 
flew capering everywhere in quest of shelter ; 
the nights drew on apace, the days were tardy 
in waking ; midnight became a far-off time 
from the coming a,nd the going of the light ; 
the wolves made forays from the mountains ; 
the steam of burning logs ascended from 
many a ruddy hearth ; sharp breathings came 
now and then from the Pole. 

Paris, defiant, lighted its candles, kindled 
its fires, and laughed from its million blazing 
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windows just as it has ^ver laughed at all 
the elements. 

The Quartier St. Germain awoke from its 
summer sleep. 

Splendid equipages now mingled with the 
fiacres and the water-carts in the Rue Vanneau. 
Sergents-de-ville, at last, saw lights gleaming 
in the hd'tel of the Vicomte d'Harmontal, saw 
the well-known greys dashing out of the gate, 
and relaxed their vigilance by night. 

The Vicomte, in truth, had been long 
absent from Paris. The cause of it may be 
easily conjectured by the reader. Marie had 
been singing with great success in the 
Austrian capital. The echoes of her triumph 
had long since reached her native city, and 
the Salle Ventadour held out its arms and 
beckoned her home. But in the midst of it 
all, while the enthusiasm was still hot, and 
the plaudits were yet in the air, there came 
a sudden blank, an obscuration as it were of 
the sun, and it became known far and wide 
that she had fallen prostrate and fainting 
before the footlights. Doctors held grave 
consultations at her bedside the next day. 
" Cerebral excitement ;" " waste of nervous 
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force ;" " she had cried too many real tears 
upon the stage of late ;" all this quoth the 
doctors. 

Ah ! and too true was it. The marble had 
all worn down to the woman's heart. Ragged 
and threadbare had become that garment of 
pride. Comforting had been the Vicomte s 
narrative of her child's — her Fifine's beauty 
and gentleness — of the mother's grief and 
solitude, sweetened only by the golden fruit 
of that guilty love. Remorse ate like a canker 
into her sleep. Her dreams were a wild 
delirium ; baby-faces crowded about her like 
the manifold reflections of a prism. *' Oh ! 
dear God ! if I could see them but once 
more !" she thought 

" Emotional excitement," said the doctors, 
and bulletins were posted to that effect upon 
that Austrian Opera-house ; and hisses were 
hurled at the substitute who did her best, but 
who never could be to the people what 
Marie was. Then her name dropped from 
the announcements altogether, and messengers 
went far and wide to secure some one who 
could adequately fill her place, for she could 
no longer sing. 
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The Vicomte soon learned of this, as a 
matter of course, and all the winds of heaven 
could not have swept him from his purpose 
of flying to her. 

Ah I with what a sad mingling of joy and 
sorrow she greeted him — lover, brother, father 
— ra trinity rarely met in man ! 

To him she quickly unburdened her heart ; 
it could no longer endure the strain of that 
long, long agony. There was no weakness 
yet toward him — no relenting from the inex- 
orable conditions of her marriage-bond — oh 
no ! but her child — this darling little Fifine — 
this patient long-expecting mother. Ah I 
yes ; at last she would see them — would fly 
to them ; for if her disease should prove fatal 
in that far-off Austrian city, where Consuelo 
sang, how could she endure the agony of 
closing her eyes upon that uncompleted hope 
— the hope which had been as the savour of 
salt to all these bitter later years ! 

Yes, yes ; when she was a little better, 
perhaps by the Christmas-time — when Fifine 
should be sixteen— she would try and be 
strong enough to return to her beloved 
ones. 
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When, in fact, she became much better, the 
Vicomte was forced to leave her, to return to 
Paris upon some urgent business connected 
with his mother's estate. 

A dark, lowering November day greeted 
him upon his arrival. How cold and dreary 
appeared the sumptuous apartment in that 
h6tel in the Rue Vanneau ! It did not seem 
like home to him ; home now to him was only 
where she was. 

Bernard, who had usually accompanied his 
master upon his journeyings, had remained 
behind upon this occasion. Never was valet 
more delighted when •he heard the Vicomte's 
well-known voice in the court that November 
day. A smile, perpetual like Gwynplaine's, 
hovered about his face. At last, when he had 
made everything as comfortable as he could for 
his master, and had answered all his questions, 
he said : 

" By the way, a curious-looking man has 
been inquiring for you almost daily, M. le 
Vicomte." 

" Had he a bill, Bernard ?" asked D'Har- 
montal, laughing. 

^* Oh no ! we are not much troubled by 
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that sort of people, M. le Vicomte. This 
was a seedy and dilapidated-looking old 
fellow, with eyes as green as the grass," 

*' Ha ! yes 1 I know ; when he comes 
again, Bernard, admit him at once/' 

At that moment the bell in the court 
tinkled. Bernard quitted the room. 

"That must be Michaud !" said the 
Vicomte thoughtfully. "He has then re- 
turned. I wonder what is in the wind 
now ?" 

*' The man with the green eyes is here, M. 
le Vicomte ; shall I show him up ?" said Ber- 
nard suddenly appearing at the door. 

" By all means, and at once," replied the 
Vicomte. 

Michaud — it was Michaud — was dilapi- 
dated enough in all conscience. Everything 
was faded about him except his eyes ; they 
were of a fast colour. Even his face had taken 
on a hue, and became a dirty yellow, like old 
parchment, or unwashed linen ; three of his 
front teeth had gone; and altogether he 
presented an appearance, beside which the 
Diable Boiteux would have been comely and 
alluring. 
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"Well, my peripatetic friend," said the 
Vicomte. " America doesn't appear to agree 
with you. " 

" New York is a Sahara in summer, and, 
they tell me, a Spitzbergen in winter/' 
said Michaud, grinning ; " and upon the 
whole, I think I prefer the climate of 
France." 

" Umph ! Well ! have you seen him ? that 
is the point." 

The Vicomte was never circuitous in 
important matters ; he broke from conven- 
tional paths, and went straight across the fields 
to the end he had in view. 

" Yes, M. le Vicomte," said Michaud. 

" Have you obtained any clue to the mar- 
riage-certificate ?" 

" Yes, he had it in his possession." 

^^ Mille diables ! And you got it, of 
course ?" 

** No, I did not." 

" What did I pay you to go to America for, 
—say !" 

" To find out what I could, and obtain 
whatever fortune threw in my way." 

" Well ! but you didn't obtain the marriage- 
certificate ?" 
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" But I found out that it exists, and is in 
his possession — that is something. I learned 
still more important things than that however, 
M. le Vicomte." 

" Well, what are they ?" 

" M. le Vicomte, I am excessively poor ; I 
have but five francs left in the world," said 
Michaud, with great apparent humility. 

'' I see," said D'Harmontal, pulling out his 
purse, and placing a bank-note for one hun- 
dred francs into Michaud's hand. "It is bad 
to be so destitute, it makes one reticent. Now, 
speak." 

" Thank you, M. le Vicomte. I was on 
the point of saying that M. de Laferriere is 
coming home, and that he would probably 
arrive in France during the month of Decem- 
ber." 

" He will be afraid to return, for fear of 
arrest,'' said the Vicomte thoughtfully. 

'' Oh no. Now that the Monarchy has 
fallen, we live, M. le Vicomte, at present, under 
a Republic ; and a general amnesty to political 
offenders, I would say, subject to your cor- 
rection, has been proclaimed." 

" Humph !" ejaculated the Vicomte reflect- 
ively, passing his hands through his hair. 
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" Besides/' continued Michaud, " he now 
possesses certain rights which he intends to 
assert." 

" Rights ! What the devil do you mean ?" 

" I am very poor, M. le Vicomte. I 
already have contracted debts far in excess 
of the one hundred francs you have so 
graciously given me," said Michaud with a 
bow, that made a fresh rent in his somewhat 
airy apparel. 

The Vicomte immediately took another 
note from his pocket - book and gave 
him. 

** There, horse-leech ; it won't do to let 
your credit suffer in that way I suppose. 
Now tell me what are these rights ?" 

"If he can find his wife and child, as he 
purposes to do," said Michaud, " he main- 
tains that he has a legal claim upon both 
which he will at once enforce, especially as 
regards the child. He is, I think, afraid of 
the wife." 

" Oh-^yes— I see." 

" He prefers to strike her through the child; 
do you understand ?" 

" Perfectly," said the Vicomte, after some 
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reflection. " And you may now go, Michaud. 
Call again to-morrow. I retain you, for the 
present, in my service. Remember ! to those 
who are faithful to my interests, I am always 
liberal.'' 

As Michaud was leaving the room, the 
Vicomte suddenly turned and added : 

" I have something more to say to you. 
Shut the door and sit down.'* 

Michaud obeyed. 

" I want you to tell me," continued D'Har- 
montal, " how this marriage-certificate, which 
was sent enclosed in a letter to the Marquis 
de Laferriere, came into the possession of his 
brother." 

The nature of Michaud's complexion did 
not admit of his changing colour, but his 
eyes began to sparkle in a most disagreeable 
manner immediately. 

" Ah !" he said, grinning and rubbing his 
gnarled and knotted hands together. " Ah ! 
yes, that is indeed a mystery, M. le Vicomte." 

" I don't think you understood what I said," 
answered D'Harmontal. " I know that it is 
a mystery, and I asked you to explain it. 
Proceed !" 
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Michaud, still grinning, shrugged his 
shoulders, and said : 

" If it is your good pleasure, M. le Vicomte, 
to play the role of Sphinx, I might not 
have the good fortune to be an CEdipus." 

" D your mythology ! Answer my 

question !" said the Vicomte testily. 

" There must be a very complicated lock to 
that mystery," pursued Michaud in his most 
unctuous manner ; " and the finder of a key 
to fit it should be a very lucky man, M. d'Har- 
montal/' 

"You consider yourself a lucky man then, do 
you ?" 

" One never knows until he disposes of his 
commodities, whether he is a lucky man or 
not/' said Michaud, with the same imperturb- 
able smile. 

" Well, tape-worm, how much then to 
disgorge yourself ? Be quick, I am getting 
impatient !" 

" I could use a thousand francs, monsieur, — " 
Michaud began, when the Vicomte rose and 
pointed to the door. 

" Crocodile ! pike ! be off with you ! I dis- 
charge you on the spot," he cried. 
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" But," interposed Michaud, ** I had not 
yet finished. I said I could use a thousand 
francs, and so I could, M. le Vicomte, to very 
great advantage ; but five hundred francs, I 
think, would meet all my present necessities." 

*^ Ah, that is your price, is it "i Well, out 
with your secret, then — and a precious piece 
of villainy I suspect it to be, too." 

" Do you guarantee me then '^ 

" Out with it this instant, or I shall not 
give you a soa Quick now, this is your last 
opportunity !" interrupted the Vicomte, fast 
losing his patience. 

Michaud was still smiling. 

" You will be angry with me, I know," he 
answered ; "and I am sorry that I ever did any- 
thing to get Mdlle. de Rauville into trouble, 
but I hated the Marquis de Laferrifere so 
much, that I did not reflect upon the amount 
of trouble the lady would be obliged to 
endure, when I revenged myself for the 
injuries I had received at his hands." 

" Then she has to thank you for all these 
years of misery, and I pay five hundred francs 
for the privilege of learning it Pardieu! this 
is amusing !" 
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" I am sorry for it, M. Icj Vicomte," said 
Michaud. " I had no ill feelings toward the 
lady, but I was filled with resentment against 
the Marquis ; and when his brother sent for 
me on the 6th of June, to meet him at Auteuil, 
and he then revealed to me the scheme which 
was afterwards so successfully carried out, I 
entered into it at once without a single thought 
as to the consequences it would entail upon 
this poor lady/' 

" Ah !" said the Vicomte between his teeth ; 
"what a help to one's conscience it is to be 
absent-minded ! Go on !" 

"Well! Madame de Laferri^re came to 
the h6tel, to identify the body of her husband. 
I understood her motive perfectly well, of 
course, and verified it by listening at the door 
of the chamber in which the dead stranger lay. 
I heard her express her conviction as to his 
identity; heard the Marquis make a declaration 
of his love in an adjoining room — the room in 
which, concealed by a curtain, I was then sit- 
ting ; and heard, finally, Madame de Laferriere 
promise to write to him on the morrow. I^ 
saw Henri de Laferriere that evening, and he 
engaged me to intercept her letter upon its 
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arrival and bring it to him. I did so. He 
opened it and retained it in his possession ; he 
has it now, as well as the marriage-certificate. 
He then made a rough draft of a reply, and 
asked me to copy it. I did so, imitating as 
closely as possible the hand-writing of the 
original. He had one of the De Rauville 
seals in his possession, with which he fastened 
the letter, and in this condition I gave it to the 
Marquis on the following day. That is all !" 

" What a precious scoundrel you are !" said 
the Vicomte ; then opening a drawer in his 
desk, he took forth a sheet of paper and 
dipped a pen into his inkstand. " Here !" he 
said, looking up at Michaud, with two bright 
red spots upon his cheeks, "sit down and 
write that all out, and put your name at the 
bottom of it. Then you shall have your 
money." 

Michaud did as he was commanded. The 
Vicomte read over the document when it 
was completed, and then counted out five 
hundred francs and placed them in Michaud's 
hands. 

" Now, you green-eyed devil, get out of my 
sight as quickly as possible. I have had 
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enough of you for one day/' he said, pointing 
to the door. 

The following day he called upon a friend 
whose name had been forged by Henri de 
Laferriere for the sum of fifteen thousand 
francs, and together they visited the Prefec- 
ture of Police, where after making a formal 
complaint against Henri de Laferriere for 
forgery, and depositing the sum of five 
thousand francs, in addition to a small 
amount for advertising, the Vicomte obtained 
an important concession. 

" We shall see about these legal rights of 
his," he said to himself, as he buttoned up his 
coat and shook the obliging Prefect (an inti- 
mate friend of his) by the hand and gained 
4he street. 

The next morning he went by train to 
Rouen, and thence to Saint Loup. He said 
nothing to the Countess of Marie's projected 
return, thinking the delights of a surprise to 
be . preferable ; but he made her fully ac- 
quainted with Henri's designs toward Fifine, 
and of the preventive measures he had 
adopted. With a final injunction as to vigi- 
lance, he at once returned to Paris. There 
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he found all the walls placarded with the 
following : 

" Five Thousand Francs Reward, 

For the arrest of Henri de Laferriere 

On a charge of Forgery." 

Then followed a detailed and minute de- 
scription of his person. 

*' Legal rights, ehT he chuckled. ''Eh 
bien ! nous verrons^ 
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CHAPTER VIII. 



CONVERGING COURSES. 



Personal grievances — unless a woman is in 
the case — are, as a rule, easily smothered in 
gold. Michaud came from prison with a 
heart fairly swelling with a sense of injury 
against the Vicomte d'Harmontal. The 
bonhomie and the purse of the latter, how- 
ever, soon exerted a demulcent effect upon 
his more acrid feelings, and in the end gained 
the ascendency over whatever thoughts of 
revenge he might, at one time, have enter- 
tained toward the Vicomte. 

His mission to America might possibly 
have resulted differently, had Henri de 
Laferriere been in a position to pay for his 
services, and his capacity for concealing im- 
portant secrets. Failing to handicap the 
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Vicomte in this respect, however, the victory 
seemed in a fair way to remain with the 
latter. At all events, the intelligence as to 
Henri's intentions proved to be correct. On 
the 17th of December he arrived at Havre 
from New York, and hastened with hot glee 
to Paris to assert his paternal rights. Con- 
fronted with the Vicomte s placards, however, 
and shrinking from the over-close scrutiny of 
hungry eyes eager for so plump a reward as 
five thousand francs, he abandoned the direct 
and more hazardous road, shaved his head, 
clapped on a black wig, ensconced as much 
as possible of his face in a pair of false 
whiskers, and adopted a very oblique course 
indeed to attain the end he had in view. 
Legal rights failing, stratagem would be all- 
sufficient, he thought. Men practically dead 
have an immense advantage, in this respect, 
over the living — in theory, at least — for the 
law of human chances being purely equitable, 
is never completely at the service of any one 
man. The problem was not altogether a 
difficult one, but in this case Michaud chanced 
to represent an unknown quantity wholly 
absent from Henri de Laferri^re's thoughts. 
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He laid his plans well, being in no wise 
destitute of a certain amount of low cunning 
which is often mistaken for intelligence. He 
bribed one of the servants at the H6tel de 
Rauville into revealing the Countess's address, 
and possessed of that, he found no difficulty 
in obtaining all the information he desired. 
He laughed to himself when he ascertained 
with what affection the Countess held the 
little Fifine — the little girl whom he should 
kidnap and carry to America )vith him. 

" What a fat ransom the old woman will 
pay for her," he said, chuckling to himself as 
he went to bed in the inn at Rouen the night 
of the 23rd of December — the night when, 
lying in her bed in the tower under the 
Cliff, Fifine whispered under the clothes : 

** To-morrow, dear Mother, I shall be six- 
teen, and you will then send me back 
Honore, I am sure. I have not forgotten 
about the silver candlesticks, and to-morrow 
night I shall burn a beautiful green candle at 
your feet in memory of that dear little Christ 
baby you had long, long ago — in a barn 
among the cattle, was it not, dear Mother ?" 

It is a wonder that Henri did not per- 
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ceive Michaud dogging his footsteps as he 
prowled about the village of Saint Loup ; but 
then, after all, it is only the self-conceited 
that are truly blind ! 

Marie de Laferri^re resolved, in spite of the 
injunctions and commands of her physician, 
to brave the dangers of a journey to France. 
She arrived at Paris on the 22 nd, and on the 
following day proceeded to Rouen. The 
Vicomte, intent on following the movements 
of Henri de Laferri^re, was unable to ac- 
company her. 

But rest assured, reader, at this critical 
moment he was not far behind. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

THE PHANTOM IN THE HEDGEROW. 

The morning of the 24th broke clear and 
cold. Snow lay upon the ground ; the air 
was full of stinging nettles ; the hedges were 
hoary with rime; the poplars assumed the 
guise of powdered footmen ; the sun had lost 
its gold, and burned incandescent in a frosty 
sky ; icicles hung about the lips of the village 
fountain ; the snow, where it melted the night 
before, had been trampled into corrugated 
steel by the sabots of the village folk ; here 
and there straw had been thrown that old 
men's bones might not be broken in falling. 

By ten o'clock the caf6 had pulled up its 
red blinds, furbished up its billiard balls, and 
suspended from the ceiling a sprig or two of 
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something green, and otherwise prepared for 
the thin trickle of custom which came with 
the Christmas-time. When the waiter — a 
heavy-handed Jout whose face was a perfect 
'constellation of freckles — had wiped his brow 
after the unwonted exertion, and had ad- 
justed his forelock in the mirror, he sat down 
complacently by the window and wondered 
once more who the strange gentleman could 
have been who visited the caf6 the evening 
before. A gentleman with blue eyes and 
black hair and beard (the waiter had never in 
all his days seen such a curious combination 
as that before) — a jolly fellow too, who had 
been in America and all sorts of queer 
places, and had such an extraordinary knack 
in making carroms. Well ! it did seem to 
the waiter that the balls only had to be 
whistled to by him like trained canaries, 
and they came and went obedient to his 
will. 

In the midst of his reflections, the latch of 
the door was raised, and the strange gentle- 
man entered. The disguise was an admirable 
one ; perhaps but for the eyes, and the mere 
suggestion of a cicatrice beneath the meshes 
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of the false beard, we should not have recog- 
nised Henri de Laferri^re at all. 

He nodded to the waiter, and approaching 
the billiard-table, was about to take a cue in 
his hand when the latch rattled again, and a 
man entered who, after blowing upon his 
fingers and wiping the frost from his beard, 
seated himself at a table and ordered a glass 
of hot wine. 

He was evidently a peasant, poorly dressed, 
and to all appearances a sort of under-gardener 
or labourer. When the waiter had left the 
room in order to heat thq wine, he pulled a 
letter from his .pocket, held it at a distance 
from his face, cocked his head on one side 
and surveyed it in a helplessly perplexed 
manner. 

" Madame Pleuretout !" he said musingly. 
" And what will Madame Pleuretout' say if it 
falls into h^r possession ?'' 

Here the billiard-balls suddenly ceased to 
click. Henri de Laferriere turned sharply 
round, surveyed the new-comer intently a 
moment, then laying down his cue he stepped 
to his side. 

"My friend, that letter seems to trouble 
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you/' he said, with a smile that brought 
every one of his white teeth into full 
view. 

The man turned — looked up — saw the 
smile, and was reassured. 

" Yes, monsieur/' he answered. " I have 
walked a league — all the way from Camp- 
vallon — to deliver this letter ; and now that I 
am here, I don't know how to do it;" here 
he extended the letter, upon which Henri 
read : 

" To be given to Mademoiselle Fifine, at 
M^re Pleuretout's, in the old house under the 
Cliff at Saint Loup." 

"Whew! what is all this? some love 
affair, eh ?" asked Henri with sudden exulta- 
tion. 

" ye fien sais rien moiy^ replied the man. 
** It is from young Honor6 — my master — the 
Marquis de Campvallon's grandson. He came 
to me early this morning and said : * Pierre, 
here is a bright new five-franc piece of the 
Republic ; it is all for you if you will go to 
Saint Loup with this letter, and find some 
means of placing it into the young lady's 
hands. She has golden hair and blue eyes, 
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and her name is Fifine, and somebody ' 
— whose name I have forgotten — ' in the 
presbyt^re on the cliff will aid you ; but for 
your life do not let it fall into Madame 
Pleuretout's hands T It all seemed easy 
enough when I started out, but now that I 
am here I do not exactly see how I am going 
to accomplish it after all." 

Henri affected to explode with laughter. 

** Oh ! I pity youl' he said, shrugging his 
shoulders. 

^'Me! Why, then?'' 

'* For attempting to circumvent that she- 
devil, my friend. Why, do you know," he 
added, sinking his voice to a confidential 
whisper, " that she is a Spaniard, with a beard 
an inch long, and that she carries a dagger 
in her belt, which she has sworn to bury in 
the first man who attempts to see Mademoi- 
selle Fifine, her daughter ?" 

" Holy saints !" cried Pierre, aghast. 
" I will have no more to do with the 
letter." 

" What, then, will you do with it ?" 

'* Take it back, of course." 

" Monsieur Honor6 did not give you the 
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five francs for that ; you should do whatever 
you have been paid for doing." 

Pierre scratched his head in dire per- 
plexity. 

'* That is so," he said ruefully. 

" Oh ! I know all about herl' said Henri, 
taking Pierre's dilemma promptly by the 
horns. '* She is an aunt of mine, you see." 

With the eagerness of the proverbial 
drowning man, Pierre clutched at that 
straw. 

" Then surely you can aid me," he said. 

" Oh ! I don't know ; it would be too 
perilous ; the old lady is already suspicious of 



me. 



Here the waiter appeared with the hot 
wine. As he assumed a listening attitude, 
with his apron thrown togawise across his 
arm, Henri at once ordered another glass for 
himself. 

** It would relieve my mind so much if you 
could aid me," said Pierre, when our highly- 
freckled Ganymede was out of hearing. 

*' But it is a serious affair, I tell you," re- 
joined Henri, with the air of a man who 
smelt danger in the wind. 
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" So much the more need have I then of 
assistance." 

" No ! no ! don't ask me, you must accom- 
plish it yourself. I could show you an ugly 
scar on my arm, my friend, which that dagger 
made about a year ago ; I only attempted to 
kiss my little cousin, that was all. Pardieu ! 
one scar like that is quite sufficient." 

" Please ! please ! monsieur " 

** If you did not appear to be such a good, 
honest fellow, I should laugh at you." 

" Ah ! if you only would take the letter for 
me. 

" But suppose I get into trouble ! You, 
with your five francs safely in your pocket, do 
not reflect upon that." 

" Please ! monsieur, please !*' 

** Well then, give it to me. Confound your 
persistence, and my good-nature, which will 
be the ruin of me yet." 

Henri paid for all the wine, and Pierre, 
with his heart warm with gratitude, shook 
him cordially by the hand. They left the 
cafe together, and at the junction of the main 
street with the post-road they separated, 
Henri walking in the direction of the cliff. 
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When he was alone, he broke the seal of the 
letter, and read : 

"Dear Cousin Fifine, 

" I have run away from Paris just to 
see you once more. Do not be afraid of the 
bearer, he is an honest fellow. Arrange with 
him about meeting me on the cliff, and send 
me word at what hour I must be there. 

" Your devoted 

Henri de Laferri^re turned back at once, 
and ran for a few hundred yards; when Pierre's 
retreating figure came in sight, he shouted at 
the top of his voice. 

Pierre paused, looked behind him, and re- 
traced his steps. When they were within 
speaking distance, Henri said : 

" You must take some message back, of 
course. Simply say ten o'clock to-morrow. I 
^ill arrange it." 

Pierre was once more profuse in his thanks, 
and they separated again. 

Just about dusk the same day, Fifine was 
returning from a walk to Jeannette's cottage 
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by the brookside. Veils of mist were already 
drifting up the valley. A stain as of blood 
lay lipon the ridge of the western hills ; then 
a glow like a blush upon a young girl's cheek 
mounted to the zenith, and Fifine saw among 
the gaunt branches of an elm a thousand 
foliations, as in some grand cathedral window. 

By the time she had climbed midway to 
the cliff, the darkness fell headlong upon her. 
She had not intended to remain so late ; Mere 
Pleuretout would certainly be anxious, and 
for the first time, perhaps, in her life, the fear 
and the consciousness that came with her six- 
teen years impelled her to accelerate her 
speed, and glance nervously at the black 
hedgerows. Suddenly she paused in dismay, 
as a man's voice proceeded from a clump of 
bushes almost at her very side. / 

" Are you Fifine ?" it said. 

Her first impulse was to gather up her 
skirts and flee in hot haste ; she was about 
to do this when the voice said : 

" Stop ! stop ! I come from Honor^. 
Are you Fifine, or not T 

" Yes, yes," she answered, all in a flutter.' 

If her feet had been locked fast by the 
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frost, she could not have more completely 
lost the control of her limbs. 

A head now appeared over the top of the 
hedge ; she could see very little of it in the 
closing darkness, but the voice was friendly 
and reassuring. 

" Honors has sent you a letter — here it is," 
and an arm was extended across the hedge. 

Her limbs became lissom and supple enough 
now. With a single bound she reached the 
spot and snatched the letter from his hands. 

She could not decipher its contents, but in 
the dying light she saw that it resembled 
another writing, which at that moment lay 
snug and warm upon her fluttering heart 

'* He has returned, and will be here to- 
night," pursued the voice. 

She gave a cry of joy and repeated : 

** To-night !" 

" Yes ; shall you go to midnight mass T 

" Oh yes !" 

''Bien! he will be there. Just at mid- 
night you slip out at the southern door of 
the church. I shall be there, and will take 
you where you may see him for a minute — 
only a minute." 
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At this moment a horse and cart appeared 
in sight ; a grinding sound as of the crushing 
of ice by iron wheels had been, indeed, 
for several seconds distinctly audible. 

The head at once disappeared behind the 
hedge. 

" Do not forget," said the voice among the 
dead branches. 

No fear of her forgetting ! Her little feet 
became winged, like Mercury's, and flew over 
the crispy road. She followed Clichette into 
the kitchen, and read her letter by the light 
of the fire; then she placed it where the other 
was, and waited with' an impatience — that 
effectually destroyed her appetite at dinner 
time — for the pealing of the bells upon the 
cliff. A full moon, red and swollen, was 
poised upon the crest of a neighbouring hill, 
as she emerged with the .Countess at last 
from the gate, and proceeded to ascend to the 
Church of Our Lady. Everything was dis- 
tinct enough now ; she even imagined that 
she saw a carriage standing in the road, a 
hundred yards or more to the north of the 
cliff; but probably the shadow of some pro* 
jecting rock, as it lay upon the white snow, 

VOL. III. 52 
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assumed that guise to her excited fancy. But 
what after all, to her, would have been a 
road encumbered and choked up with car- 
riages, while the sweet rhythm of the Christ- 
mas bells filled her ears ? They had not for- 
gotten her after all; for once their voices 
became articulate. Amid all their clangour, 
she could distinguish in a melodious sotto 
voce, like a refrain : " He is come ! He is 
come ! 

" Dear bells," she thought, " I know it ; I 
have his letter in my bosom ; but I shall kiss 
you all the same when I climb into the steeple 
to-morrow." 

Just about the time that Fifine heard the 
voice in the hedgerow, a carriage with two 
horses arrived at the village auberge, and 
a lady, very pale, and thin, and feeble, de- 
scended, who, after a lengthy conference with 
the landlord as to the whereabouts of a 
certain Madame Pleuretout, concluded to 
remain for the night. A blazing fire of logs 
was therefore kindled in the principal 
chamber, a dinner was placed beside it, and 
the pale lady, deeply agitated after her inter- 
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view with the landlord, and pale no longer, 
walked the floor for long hours ; now press- 
ing her hot cheeks ' against the frosty panes, 
and again wringing her white hands before 
the curling flames. She had tasted of her 
dinner as a sparrow might. She was worn 
out by fatigue. The flush on her cheek was 
a hectic and delusive one. Her pulse beat a 
wild tattoo. Every nerve seemed jangled 
and broken. 

" Sixteen years ago to-night," she said at 
last, throwing herself into a chair ; '* how 
the snow fell, and the wind howled about that 
old house in the Rue de Picpus! It was so 
cold, so dreary, so desolate ; and Clichette, 
how frightened she was ! and no wonder. 
Poor girl, she must be getting old now — like 
her mistress ;" and rising from her seat she 
looked at herself in the mirror. " Sixteen 
years ago," she mused ; " then I was but a 
child, and a comely child too. Now I am a 
woman of thirty-seven — sick and weary, 
faded and broken do.vn before my time. I 
wonder if I shall ever be well and strong again. 
My heart leaps and throbs so, and I feel a 
hundred pulses beating in my poor head. 

52 — 2 
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Ah well," resuming her chair, " I shall, at 
least, see my darlings again, and that will 
make me very happy. Oh ! I have done so 
wrong to neglect them all these years — I 
should not be forgiven for it ; but they will 
— they will, I know ; they will be glad to 
see and welcome the wanderer back again. 
And Charles will be there too, with his merry 
laugh, and his good-natured, handsome face. 
Ah ! my good angel ! my faithful, chivalrous 
friend ! — my respectful, gentle lover ! Was 
it not enough that / should expiate, in deso- 
lation and sorrow, that one sin of my life } 
Should not sixteen years of wandering atone ? 
'Tis hard indeed upon thee, dear one, these 
long years of waiting and suspense. Dost 
thou never grow aweary ? Does thy patience 
never tire ? Will the fountain of thy devo- 
tion never grow dry ? Ah ! and after all 
thou mayest wait in vain. The end is com- 
ing, darling ; but thou wilt weep for me, I 
know. Thou wilt kiss my cold lips, and 
never kiss woman more, Charles. And thou 
wilt plant the violets I love upon my grave, 
and pluck them thence and wear them upon 
thy bosom, thinking always — always of me. 
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Yes, yes, I know. Ah ! dear God ! the 
world is indeed hard upon me and thee !" 
and burying her face in her hands she wept 
bitterly. " Women envy me," she continued, 
through her sobs ; " the world rings with my 
name — I am publicly crowned with flowers — 
I hear people in the boxes say, *She must 
be a happy woman !* Ah, God ! a woman 
with a frozen heart — did they but only 
know it r' 

At this moment she heard the pealing of 
church bells. She started up, brushed back 
the hair from her eyes, then stepped to the 
window, and opened it. Yes, there could be 
no mistake about it ; they were Christmas 
bells, and to her excited fancy they seemed to 
say : 

" She is come. She is come." 

The night was still, white and ghastly. The 
moon, red as with wine, hung over the eastern 
hills, and seemed to shiver as the frost-laden 
wind swept down the valley. A parti-coloured 
light, like, a prism, danced upon the sum- 
mit of the cliff; the village, as yet, lay in 
shadow. 

A sudden thought seized her, and she rang 
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with an energy that brought the landlord in 
person to her door. 

" What are those bells ?" she asked. 

" They are ringing, madame, for midnight 
mass." 

She thanked him, and he retired. 

" Yes," she said musingly. " It may do me 
good ; I shall go." 

Wrapping herself carefully in a shawl she 
apprised the landlord of her intention, and a 
few minutes later left the inn. She had not 
walked more than a hundred yards, when, 
hearing the sound of wheels, she turned and 
saw a carriage stop at the door of the inn. 
Had she known who it was that had just 
arrived, she certainly would have turned back 
at once ; but the Vicomte had written that 
he would arrive on the morrow ; it surely 
could not be he, so she hastened on in the 
footsteps of 'two honest villagers whom she 
overheard conversing about the price of 
Christmas candles: and at length arrived 
at the path which led to the Church of Our 
Lady, where Fifine, indifferent for once in her 
life to the Virgin and the bright altar and 
the lighted tapers, was waiting for the moment 
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when the voice of Honor^ should come from 
somewhere out of the night's shadows, and 
curdle her very soul with the terror of a 
mysterious joy. 
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CHAPTER X. 



ASTRiEA REDUX. 



Marie de Laferri4:re arrived panting at 
the summit of the cliff, just in time to see the 
leathern curtain, at the church door, fall upon 
the two villagers. 

How well she remembered the place now ! 
The great brown flank of the church, with 
its flying buttresses, its gargoyles and silver- 
tipped finials ; the chancel and the little 
presbyt^re to the right, and the great flam- 
boyant tower to the left — features, all of which 
she had noticed one summer morning, sixteen 
years ago, when, at the altar within, she had 
sworn tt) become the wife of Henri de La- 
ferrifere. 

The night, however, had greatly changed 
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the aspect of the place. Before, it had ap- 
peared riant, dove-haunted, the very sanctuary 
of the loves ; now, without having become 
absolutely sinister, its appearance, as it arose 
athwart the flood of moonlight, conveyed a 
sense of freezing awe. 

Purple and gold shone through the quatre- 
foils of the narrow windows dimly, without 
the power of outward illumination. Until the 
moon, therefore, should have mounted a de- 
gree or two higher, a deep shadow would 
from necessity lie upon this side of the cliff. 

She stood in this shadow, and alone, shiver- 
ing. To the left, upon a narrow ledge between 
the tower and the precipice, lay a white light 
as if reflected from the glow of burning plati- 
num, into which a human shadow would have 
been projected with the clearness and precision 
of a silhouette. 

. The bell had ceased to peal. The mass had 
commenced ; scrannel-pipe responses came 
from the wheezy old organ at intervals, 
followed by a low hum of voices. Then all 
grew painfully still ; the very earth seemed to 
hold its breath ; not the faintest breeze could 
she feel tingle upon her face. There was, 
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indeed, an unusual stir in the heavens, and a 
great dancing of attendance by asteroids 
about the steady burning planets ; but below, 
within the sweep of the horizon, nothing moved. 
Yes, a shadow fell at that moment, almost 
with a sound, so sharp and abrupt was it, in 
that patch of moonlight upon the edge of the 
precipice ; the shadow evidently of a man. 
It was in no wise startling, however, and she 
felt it, indeed, to be a pleasant inroad upon 
the prevailing stillness. 

She thought she would enter the church 
now. She would kneel unobserved perhaps 
behind a column, and say a prayer or two, 
and then return to the inn, for the cold began 
to sting her bitterly. 

But something in the air seemed to cling 
to her skirts, and drag her back from the door. 
She had drawn the curtain partly aside, and 
had obtained a glimpse of the candles upon 
the altar, when she thought, *' No ! I will wait 
a few minutes, and then I shall be stronger." 

So she drew back, and walked slowly 
towards the presbyt^re and round to the other 
side of the church, where she was screened 
from the sight of any chance comer. 
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There it was bright as day. All the colour 
had left the moon, which now shone like a 
disc of burnished steel. Below lay the village 
in monochrome ; its gaunt trees sprawling 
like ink - spots here and there upon the 
general whiteness, and the black crosses in 
the churchyard alone breaking the dazzling 
monotony of colour. A sparkle was upon 
everything. One's very breath flew upward 
in a million tiny crystals. 

She noticed all this, but above all she felt 
that the cold was biting into her flesh, and 
with a shiver she hurried pn toward the steeple, 
with the intention of gaining the door of the 
church in that direction. But as she turned 
the corner, she observed with a shudder how 
narrow was the ledge of rock that lay be- 
tween the tower and the precipice — a simple 
bare rock covered with ice and snow, and 
shelving to the edge — not twelve feet dis- 
tant. She made an involuntary pause at this 
discovery, and then becoming suddenly con- 
scious that a door was being pushed gently 
open close beside her, she retreated behind 
a projecting buttress to avoid being seen, 
and shortly perceived a woman's or a child's 
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form, she could not determine which, emerge 
from the door, look about an instant, and 
then, as if impelled by fear, quickly retire 
into the church again. She was about to 
quit her position behind the buttress, when 
she was startled by the sound of nearing foot- 
steps, and crouching once more, she saw 
approach a man, who listened at the door, 
and glanced uneasily about him. The moon 
fell full upon his face — a face nearly covered 
with a jet-black beard, and unlike any she 
had ever seen. She hastily concluded that 
what she had just witnessed was a more or 
less al>ortive attempt at an assignation. 

At this moment a portion of her black 
dress, which lay upon the snow, attracted his 
attention, and walking up quickly to where 
she was crouching, he said with a laugh : 

''Ah, Mdlle. Fifine, here you are at last — 
chr 

Startlingly erect grew the crouching figure 
at the sound of that voice. A heat as of 
molten lead had suddenly sped through her 
shivering; body — he could feel some of it in 
her breath as it smote his cheek. 

''What do you want with Fifine?" she 
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asked, in a low sibilant tone that went through 
him like a knife. 

He recoiled several feet, and an exclama- 
tion of horror escaped his lips. 

** Answer me, Henri de Laferriere, what do 
you want with my child ?" she continued, in 
a louder key. 

'* Phantom, devil, whatever you are," he 
answered, his teeth all in a chatter, " you 
are mistaken — that is not my name." 

" Liar !" she cried, darting forward and 
tearing his beard from his face. " Liar from 
the beginning — look up at the stars ! let 
the moon fall upon your blanched face — upon 
your colourless lips — upon the broad scar, 
where the sabre smote you sixteen years ago 
— and swear, if you can, that you are not 
Henri de Laferriere." 

He had taken another step backward as 
she plucked at his beard, and now stood in 
frightful proximity to the edge of the abyss. 
But he did not perceive it, and, indeed, he 
chanced to stand just where the crevice was 
that was filled with soil, and the bushes that 
grew in it, laden with ice and snow, appeared by 
the white light to form a part of the cliff itself. 
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" Great God ! — Marie T he exclaimed, 
trembling from head to foot ; '' what brought 
you here V 

** The voice of Heaven/' she said solemnly. 
" The reign of justice is now, perhaps, at 
hand. I have expiated my crime. The 
moment has now come when you should 
repent of yours." 

'* What do you mean ?" he gasped. 

** You came here for some foul purpose," 
she pursued. " You had some devilish 
design upon my Fifine. I heard treachery 
in the tones of your voice — having heard it 
before I recognised it well. Sixteeen years 
ago to-night, I suffered such pangs as no man 
ever endures, to bring her into the world. 
For sixteen years I have neglected her, 
because you were her father. God broke up 
my stony heart at last, and brought me here 
in time to snatch her from the jaws of hell ! 
to save her, perhaps, from the infamy you 
wrought for me. Do you mean to tell me 
that God had not some purpose in this ? So 
sure as the planets burn above our head — 
so sure, Henri de Laferriere, I repeat, has 
the time come for you to repent of your sins." 
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At this moment a childish voice came from 
the door. 

^^ Are you there ?" it said. " And will you 
now take me to Honors ?" 

He made an impulsive movement forward, 
but she sprang at him like a tigress ; he 
recoiled to elude her grasp, slipped in the 
snow, and stumbled backward. It all passed 
with the rapidity of a gleam of light. Loose 
earth rolled down the crevice ; fragments of 
rock went bounding into the chasm, and a 
ghastly and awful face, with wildly-rolling 
eyes, appeared among the icy twigs ; clenched 
and blood-stained hands were upon the ragged 
edge of the cliff. 

** Your hand, Marie! — for the love of Christ, 
your hand ! Don't you see that I am sinking ? 
I am slipping on this accursed ice! Oh, 
damnation ! she does not hear me. Help — 
help I" he yelled, like a madman. 

Deaf ears, indeed, were hers; at that 
moment she had fallen cold, rigid, and insen- 
sible into the snow. But Fifine, who had 
witnessed the terrible accident, brought the 
mass to a sudden termination by her screams, 
just as the bell tinkled for the elevation of 
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the Host, and the whole congregation came 
pouring out at the door. 

" See — there he is still !" she cried, point- 
ing to the edge of the precipice. 

Only the eyes and forehead were now 
visible. He was sinking by inches as his 
strength gave way. He had endeavoured to 
cling to the rock by his teeth, and he nearly 
choked with broken ice and the blood of his 
lacerated gums, as he cried to the people 
above him : 

"Help! good people! For Gods sake, 
help !" 

A dozen bodies were at once prostrated 
upon the rock — a dozen pair of hands were 
outstretched — swift feet flew up the ladders 
in the steeple, to cut the bell-ropes — but \\ 
was too late ! The white forehead and the 
rolling eyes appeared one instant in the 
moonlight, then the dry twigs snapped, the 
loose earth rolled down in a mass, the 
clenched fists disappeared with a fragment of 
rock in their grasp, and a shriek like that of 
a lost soul went through the length and 
breadth of that peaceful valley. 

Everybody put their hands to their ears, 
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to shut out that other sound, which found its 
way, nevertheless, into every heart — the thud 
of a mangled and bleeding body, as it fell 
upon the frozen earth two hundred feet below. 

There came a momentary patter of loose 
stones, then all was still. 

Every face upon the cliff was blanched with 
terror. Not a voice spoke until Father Joseph, 
pushing into the centre of the awe-stricken 
crowd, said : 

** Was this a crime or an accident ? who in 
this assembly can tell ?" 

'* An act of God's retributive justice, and 
not a crime," said a strange voice. 

All involuntarily crossed themselves, and 
turned in the direction of the speaker. He 
was kneeling at a distance, with the prostrate 
figure of a woman in his arms. The landlord 
of the inn recognised them both instantly. 

" Who then was the man ?" pursued the 
cur6. 

'^ Father Joseph," said the stranger, rising 
with his burden to his feet, and turning his 
face toward the now awe-stricken cur6, " his 
name was one with which you are only too 
familiar. Good people, his was the name of 
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the blackest-hearted scoundrel that the sun 
ever shone upon, and who came here to-night 
with designs upon the honour, and perhaps 
the life, of Mdlle. Fifine. Let that for the 
moment suffice/' 

A low murmur immediately ran through 
the crowd. Father Joseph's faculties were in 
a.chaotic tumult. The sight of D' Harmon tal, 
kneeling beside a woman whose face had 
haunted so many of his later dreams ; the 
awful manner in which the bond that lay so 
heavily upon his conscience had now been 
cancelled ; the time, the place, the ghastly 
accessories of the tragedy — all this, partaking 
so strongly of the supernatural and the 
miraculous, confused the good man sadly. 

** Go, some of you, and you too. Father 
Joseph," cried D'Harmontal, promptly real- 
ising the situation, "and look after the dead ; in 
case of there being a spark of life in the man, 
give him the benefit of the viaticum. I am 
grateful now, and will not begrudge him that 
much, for he will surely need it in the other 
world. Then, some of you, not many, though, 
stay and lend help to the living. It is freezing 
cold here ; where shall this lady be carried ?" 
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D'Harmontars words went to the utter- 
most limits of the crowd, part of which was 
still in the church ; and in this wise they 
reached the ears of the Countess de Rauville. 
She had comprehended little as yet, beyond a 
notion that some great catastrophe had 
occurred. At such times there is a brief 
interval when the most voluble tongue cleaves 
frozen to the roof of the mouth. When, how- 
ever, she learned that a lady had fainted with 
terror, and was to all appearance very ill, she 
immediately said : 

^' Bring her to my house at once. I will 
go now and prepare for her reception." 

Fifine joined her at the presbyt^re, told 
her what had occurred, and together they 
descended the cliff. 

When the Countess's words were reported 
to the Vicomte, it was observed by those who 
communicated them that a smile of satisfac- 
tion appeared an inStant upon his lips. He 
insisted upon carrying her himself down the 
steep incline, and up to the very door of the 
old house. There, to the astonishment of 
everybody, he relinquished her into the arms 
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of two village matrons, and disappeared in the 
direction of Saint Loup. 

The Countess directed her to be brought 
into her chamber, and to be placed upon 
her own bed. A recently kindled fire 
sputtered upon the hearth, and a single candle 
burned feebly in a sconce ; so that, partially 
concealed as they were by the bed-hangings, 
the Countess did not recognise the features 
of Marie. 

" Sit by her side, Fifine," she said. '* I 
shall send for the doctor, and return in a 
minute with some brandy." 

The fire, leaping upon a mass of pitch as it 
oozed from the heated log, burst into a ruddy 
Hame, and fell full upon the ghastly face with 
its half-closed eyes upon the bed. 

Fifine sat awe-stricken, watching her. 

All at once the purple lids opened, and 
her eyes fell vacantly upon the fire, the candle, 
the bed-furniture, and — Fifine. 

She raised herself up slowly in bed and 
took Fifine's little hand in hers. 

^* Are you Fifine T she asked in a feeble 
whisper. 

" Yes, madame ; are you better ?" 
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" Yes, thank God, much better, now that I 
have seen you, little one. Come and kiss me, 
darling ; I am your mother. I have not seen 
you, dear, since you were a little baby." 

With a low, startled cry, Fifine arose and 
flung her arms about her neck. 

" I knew, sweet mother, that you would 
come," she said. 

After a minute, Marie lifted up the golden 
head and said, looking tenderly into her eyes : 

" Tell me, Fifine, who is Honord i*" 

The little face became as red as a geranium- 
blossom, and she buried it in Marie's bosom. 

"He is my cousin, and he loves me very, 
very much," she said in a whisper. 

Her head still lay upon Marie's breast, 
when the Countess entered with the brandy. 

She stopped, rooted to the spot ; the glass 
fell from her hand, then a look of ineffable joy 
passed across her features. 

Marie looked up. A smile — the mere ghost 
of a smile — flickered about her mouth. 

" Mother dear, I have come home at last," 
she said, extending her poor wasted hand. 
" I have been very wicked. I am very sorry. 
Take me in your arms and say you forgive 
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me. I will never leave you again, darling 
mother/' 

A loud knock at the door below came 
jangling in upon their joy, and recalled to 
both their minds the awful terror of the night. 
The Countess, with a blanched face, quitted 
the room. Then Marie heard a scuffling and 
pushing of feet, as from the carrying of some 
heavy and inert weight ; then the unlocking 
and ifnbolting of a door, and the shifting of 
furniture or old lumber in the room below ; 
then a voice louder than the rest reached her 
ears. 

''He is quite dead," it said. 

She heard no more. A mist swam before 
her eyeSj and she fell backward upon the 
pillow. When the doctor came, he shook his 
head gravely. 

" I am afraid, madame, that she will not 
survive the shock," he said to the Countess ; 
" but we will hope for the best." 
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FULFILLED PROPHECIES. 



It was too late for the viaticum. Amid the 
terror of that one brief instant, with the blind 
rock rushing swiftly before his eyes, there 
had been no time even for a prayer. They 
found him bent and broken under the garden 
wall, where he had been hurled, as he fell, 
from a projecting angle of the cliff. 

His neck had evidently been dislocated, 
for when they raised him up, his head sank 
heavily backward, and swung to and fro as 
they carried him into the house. 

By the Countess's commands, he was taken 
into the old dining-hall ; — ^a dismal, musty 
place, roofed with interlacing rafters of smoke- 
seasoned oak, and filled with broken furniture 
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A moth-and-mouse-eaten sofa, propped up at 
one end by an empty wine case, served as a 
bier. Upon this he was placed, and covered 
with a sheet. The effect, by the light of a 
single candle, was to the minds of the villagers 
excessively ghastly. Three of them, however, 
electing to remain with the body until it 
should be viewed by the proper authorities in 
the morning, a fire of logs was kindled upon 
the spacious hearth. Food, wine and cogpac 
were brought to them by Clichette, and by 
such factitious aid the terror was shorn for 
a time of some of its proportions. But before 
morning, the stillness, the sheeted form, the 
reflets of the flame dancing fantastically among 
the old timbers above, the very mystery of 
the house itself, had their effect upon the 
minds of our three villagers, and they were 
glad enough to perceive the dawn at last 
athwart the one window — the window with 
the spandrels high up in the wall. 

The village officials arrived at an early 
hour to view the body. The doctor, who had 
remained all night, testified as to the cause of 
death. Father Joseph proved the identity of 
the deceased, and by means of the marriage 
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register, established his relationship to the 
Countess de Rauville and her daughter. 
Fifine signed a deposition as to the cause of 
the accident, and that ended the inquiry. 
Upon the body was found a watch which had 
stopped at twenty minutes past twelve ; a 
purse containing three hundred francs in gold; 
a few letters, corroborative of Father Joseph's 
testimony ; and a sealed packet, which, when 
opened, proved a still more conclusive means 
of identification. 

These were all placed in the Countess's 
hands. The officials withdrew; two of the 
three villagers concluded to remain in case of 
need ; and the body was given over to the 
undertaker, who had been sitting in one corner 
of the room upon a spick-and-span new coffin 
oibois d* acajou, pending the termination of the 
inquest. 

Marie had failed rapidly during the night, 
and was conscious at intervals only. With 
the coming of the dawn, the doctor examined 
her carefully. His eyes fell before the 
Countess's eager look, and he shook his head 
sadly. 

"It were better, madame, to prepare for 
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the worst," he said in answer to her 
perative command that he should speak 
truth. 

Meanwhile, by a strange conjuncture 
events, the Marquis de Laferri^re, in 1 
ignorance of the disaster of the night, 
fast approaching the house, where, all 
suspected by him, the body of his c 
brother and rival lay. It happened in 
wise : 

Pierre, carefully concealing from Hoi 
the manner in which his letter had 1; 
delivered to Fitine, contented himself ■ 
saying that he had seen the young lady, 
that she would meet him on the cliff at 
o'clock the following morning. Accord! 
Honor^ rose early and set out about 
o'clock for the rendezvous in question. 1 
chanced, that twenty minutes later, the I 
quis, who had been made aware of Horn 
absence and suspected its cause, arrive 
Gampvallon. The stupid and unreli 
Pierre acquainted him at once with the ol 
of Honor^'svisitto Saint Loup. At that, 
Marquis ordered the horses' heads to be tu: 
about, and with a heart full of anger fot 
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son's disobedience, and what he believed to 
be the Countess's secret connivance at the 
same, was driven with great expedition to the 
old house under the cliff. 

He thought it strange, this loitering about 
the house of people, who evidently attached 
more or less interest to his coming. He 
thought it still stranger to see certain easily 
recognisable officials, with grave and preoccu- 
pied faces, emerge from the gate as he de- 
scended. Clichette's solemn face and manner 
impressed him still more. Without a word, 
as if he had been expected, she led him across 
the court, up the staircase, and into the salon. 
It seemed very cold and dreary there, and 
an almost preternatural hush filled the house. 
Despite of his as yet unappeased anger, he 
could not altogether shake off a certain feel- 
ing of awe that was fast creeping over him. 

In a minute or two the Countess appeared 
at the door. 

" M. le Marquis, you have then heard '- 

she began. 

" That my son, in disobedience of my 
commands, has run away from home in order 
to visit this Fifine, and is probably now under 
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your roof. Yes, madame, I know this," he 
answered. 

The Countess flashed a strange look at him ; 
her lips curled. 

" This is all you know, then, M. le 
Marquis T 

" It is quite enough, madame." 

'* Ah, well ! I am glad you have come. 
Be seated ; I shall return in an instant." 

He saw her disappear through the door- 
way — heard the rustle of her dress upon the 
stairs — the creak of rusty hinges — a sound of 
whispered words, and the tread of men's feet. 
Then the creak of the door again, and the 
rustle of the dress upon the stairs, and at 
last the Countess reappeared at the doorway. 

"Be good enough to follow me, M. de 
Laferriere," she said, in a freezing accent. 
Something in her face positively startled him 
then. A look was there that sometimes in- 
dicates the possession of a broken heart, the 
look that comes of sleepless nights and long 
weary days. Behind those tearless eyeballs 
was that dull pain which no human nostrum 
can ever allay. 

He followed her mechanically. 
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She descended the stairs, opened a door, 
and motioned him to enter. He noticed first 
a pungent smell as of decay, and then the 
odour of fresh varnish. He saw a dimly- 
lighted room of large dimensions, and in great 
apparent disorder. . 

She closed and locked the door when she 
had entered ; and this action so diverted his 
attention, that he did not at first perceive, in 
a corner, a coffin standing upon trestles and 
partly covered by a cloth. When he did so, 
at last, he started back in horror. 

" Good God, madame !" he cried ; " what 
has happened V 

Without a word of reply at first, she walked 
straight to the bier and pulled aside the 
cloth ; then she turned and said in a tone of 
icy deliberation : 

" Approach, M. de Laferriere." 

He did so. 

" Look r' she said, pointing to the livid 
face within the shell. " Look at him who has 
been the curse of all our lives !" 

The Marquis was not easily startled, but 
the sight that met his gaze caused him to 
draw back in dismay. 
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" What does this mean T he demanded, 
with a gasp. 

" It means," she answered, steadily looking 
him in the eyes, and still holding the cloth in 
her hand, " that Henri de Laferriere is not 
shamming death this time. . Look at him ! the 
pest, the liar, the debaucher of women — there 
he lies. Take him away as soon as you like ; 
he is your brother, and we want none of him 
here." 

" But I understand nothing ! How did 
this happen ? I thought he was in America. 
How came he here?" demanded the Marquis. 

" He came last night by stealth, to entice 
his child — Heaven knows for what purpose — 
from the church. In the very act, he came 
face to face with his wife, whom he had not 
seen for sixteen years. He staggered back 
in dismay, and fell — stricken by an avenging 
angel's hand, let us hope — from the top of the 
cliff into my garden. Think you that Provi- 
dence had no hand in this — that it was by 
chance alone he was cast, a broken carcass, 
into the home whose hearthstone he had laid 
desolate and bare ?" 

** This is awful, madame .; you terrify me by 
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your words. And you speak, too, of your 
daughter. Is she with you, then ?" 

" Yes, but she will not remain with me 
long. She lies dying in the room above, and 
may her blood be upon the heads of the 
Laferrieres !" she retorted fiercely. 

" No! no ! not dying — ^anything but that!" 
he cried, leaping forward and seizing her by 
the arm. 

She cast his hand indignantly aside. 

** Yes, dying !" she repeated. " For six- 
teen years I have waited patiently for her 
coming. I have lain awake at nights. I 
have worn my knees fairly to the bone with 
praying. I have shed tears enough to drench 
the whole cliff, as with rain. I have felt my 
heart-strings snap one by one. I have lived 
but for one thing — dreamed of but one thing 
through all these weary years — that she, so 
cruelly and heartlessly wronged, would come 
back to me again. At last God seemed good 
to me ; my long penance came to an end — 
my prayers were answered. Last night, as 
the star came to Bethlehem one Christmas-eve, 
she came and crept into my poor old waiting 
arms once more. She was a child no longer, 
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but a woman, whose woe- laden heart had 
well-nigh broken as mine had ; who had 
suffered as I had suffered ; who had prayed 
as I had prayed ; and who came, a dying 
woman, to obtain a mother's final blessing." 

He had staggered against the wall for sup- 
port. Great beads of sweat stood upon his 
forehead ; his lips were parted, his teeth were 
tightly clenched. 

" Dying V came from him in a sibilant 
whisper. 

'* Dying — dying — yes," she answered. 
'* At this hour to-morrow, she may lie as 
he now lies — but not beside him — oh no ! 
She would turn over in her coffin, I am 
sure, were we thus to insult her dead 
body !" this with a sardonic laugh that made 
the Marquis's blood run cold. " No, no ! 
sweet perfumes and spices shall be burnt 
beside her bier, and she shall be covered 
over with camellias and orange-blossoms. 
You see where we have put him ? — here 
where the refuse and lumber of my father's 
house have for a hundred years been thrown. 
And even here he is an incumbrance, of 
which I insist upon your ridding us as 
quickly as possible." 
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" Madame, are you mad ?" faltered the 
Marquis. 

** Mad ! Did you say mad ?" she exclaimed, 
dashing the cloth upon the floor and stepping 
up to where he stood ; " not yet — oh no, 
monsieur, not yet ! You have heard but the 
prologue. There is much to follow. When 
you last did me the honour to enter this 
house, you obtained a victory over me. You 
sneered. You scorned my suggestion that 
the marriage of these two children might be 
some compensation for a great deal of suf- 
fering, in which we had had an equal share. 
You left me with a pleasant sense, no doubt, 
of triumph. But I then told you, if you 
remember, that you would soon repent of 
your harshness towards my daughter. The 
time for your repentance has now come !" 

" Well, madame !" he faltered again. 

"Your implacability," she pursued ; " though 
veiled in courteous words, has been for years 
a stinging insult to me. Hitherto I have 
had no answer to make to the charges you 
prefer against my daughter. Now the long 
nightmare is over. Now that a coffin has 
come as a finis to the dismal tale of woe, the 
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revelation I am about to make is most fitting 
and opportune. You deny that a marriage- 
certificate was ever sent to you ; and you have 
reaffirmed and persisted in the belief that she 
treacherously and basely deceived you. Is 
this not so ?" 

I cannot deny it," he answered. 
You maintained that belief in this very 
house V 

" I did." 

'* Alleging as a reason, that sufficient time 
had elapsed for her justification if she had 
any to offer ?" 

Again he assented. 

" Well, M. de Laferri^re, she did not do 
this for the simple reason that the only pos- 
sible proofs were in the possession of this 
man. Here they are. They were found 
upon his person, and will doubtless prove 
pleasant reading to you." 

With this she took a packet from her pocket 
and placed it in his hands. The seals had been 
already broken. He opened it with tremb- 
ling fingers, and saw first a marriage-certifi- 
cate, dated June 3rd, 1832, setting forth that 
Mdlle. de Rauville, of Paris, was on that 
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day married to Henri de Laferri^re, of the 
same place, and was signed by the cur6 of 
Saint Loup. The next was the letter he had 
received the day of Henri's supposed funeral, 
which he could never subsequently find. The 
third, and last, was the original letter written 
by Marie, and bearing the date of the 6th of 
June, 1832. The slightest comparison of the 
two revealed the forgery. He saw it at a 
glance. A cry of anguish burst from his 
lips. The letters fell to the floor. He 
turned a ghastly white face toward the 
Countess, and tottering, sought a chair into 
which he sank helplessly. His head fell 
upon his breast ; he covered his face with 
his hands, and for a few minutes rocked him- 
self to and fro in this position. 

The Countess, who had been standing 
hitherto, as rigid and impassive as marble, 
now began to relent a little. 

" He must have loved her after all," she 
thought. And perhaps, too, she had not 
made sufficient allowance for the humiliation 
and disgrace of that fatal wedding-night, 
which she now reflects must have been 
terrible to a man like the Marquis. 
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She watched him intendy a moment. 

"Yes! he is suffering deeply/' she said 
to herself. 

Then she stepped up and touched him on 
the arm. 

" Come, M. de Laferri^re, let us go," she 
said, in a gentler tone. 

** Leave me, madame," he answered, with- 
out removing his hands from his face. 
" Leave me for a time alone with my sorrow. 
My punishment is more than I can bear. 
Come back in an hour. Lock the door, and 
permit no one to enter. I shall be calmer 
when you return." 
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CHAPTER XII. 



SICfK UNTO DEATH. 



When she returned, she found him pacing 
the floor. His face was awful to behold. 
His eyes were sunken, and their lids had 
become purple and swollen. His lips were 
bloodless, and his hair was in disorder. His 
manner was that of a drunken man, as he 
staggered forward to meet her. 

'' Forgive me/' he said, in a tone of help- 
less misery. " The time of my humiliation 
has come — just as you said it would. I see 
now, how much I have wronged her; how 
my pride has blinded me to an almost self- 
evident truth. You will never know the 
shame I feel at being deceived by so clumsy 
an artifice — at being outwitted by two such 
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contemptible scoundrels. I now realise what 
the honesty of your daughter must have 
been, when feeling secure from discovery, 
and knowing the probable effect of her dis- 
closure upon me, she frankly confessed her 
error. I now perceive that it was my fault 
that she did not confide this secret to you — 
my fault that she did not further unladen her 
heart to me. Again and again she implored 
me, by her looks, to permit her to lay the 
whole dismal burden at my feet I am alone 
to blame for all the misery you have endured, 
madame. The very name of Laferriere must 
grate upon your ears. I must share in the 
loathing and hate you feel for the clod 
in the corner there ; who, thank God ! for 
my good name, has escaped a brother's 
vengeance. But, madame, I must see your 
daughter. Take me to her! I called you 
mother once, for a few sweet hours ! by the 
memory of that brief happy time, I implore 
you to let me see her once more, and hear 
her say that she forgives me." 

The Countess shook her head gravely. 

" Do, madame," he pleaded, falling upon 
his knees. " Have you not sufficiently tri- 
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umphed over me ? I was iron once, now 
look at me ! am I not crushed and broken at 
last ? You must perceive that I wor- 
shipped your daughter, worshipped the idol 
even when I thought it was broken and cast 
down from its high pedestal You must per- 
ceive how I have suffered through all these 
terrible years. Is this not expiation enough ? 
See ! I kneel. I have never done that before 
except to my Creator. It is much, madame — 
much for me to do." 

As the Countess still appeared to hesitate, 
he sprang excitedly to his feet. 

'* What ! would you refuse me, madame Y* 
he cried. " Would you deny a crumb of 
bread to a starving man } You say that she is 
ill — that — ^great God 1 — she is dying, and yet 
you deny me ! When I see sweet fruit 
snatched from my lips, and the future a 
naked desert stretching out before me to 
the very end, you deny me the bare com- 
fort of hearing her say that she forgives 
me for the foul wrong I have done her. 
But you shall not refuse me, madame. Do 
so, and I shall tear the house down ; neither 
bars nor bolts shall prevent my seeing her,'' 
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Then as he saw the Countess's features harden 
again, he added in an altered tone : " There, 
there ; I did not mean to be violent, but see 
how I suffer ! It is little that I ask. For 
God's sake grant it, madame !" 

She hesitated a moment longer, then turn- 
ing toward the door, said : 

" Wait until I return. I shall see if it is 
possible/' 

In a few minutes she re-entered the room. 

" Come," she said. " My daughter wishes 
to see you." 

He followed her up the stairs, and his 
heart gave a mighty throb as he entered the 
chamber. 

A bed at the extremity of the room — a face 
mortally white upon the pillow — a pair of 
mournful dark eyes fastened upon him — a 
grave man in black standing by the bedside. 

He saw all this as in a dream. 

" Leave us for a moment, doctor," said the 
Countess. 

The door closed, and the Marquis, with a 
half-stifled cry, knelt by the bedside and took 
the wasted hand in his. For a moment he 
could not speak ; only smothered sobs came 
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from the bed-clothes where his face was 
buried. 

'* Forgive me, Marie," he said at last. " I 
dare not look you in the face until you say 
that you forgive me." 

She reached over by a strong effort and 
touched him on the forehead. 

" I have nothing to forgive. Fate has been 
unkind to me, that is all ;" she answered in a 
whisper. 

" No — no— no 1" he cried. " I do not 
merit such generosity. I have wronged you, 
Marie — deeply, foully. I should have known 
that you would not deceive me. I listened 
to others, when I should have believed you. 
I put faith in the words of a villain, and 
scorned the prayers of an angel, and yet you 
say you have nothing to forgive." 

" Nothing, nothing," she replied. *'I have 
but a little time to live, and I am very 
happy *o know that you think ill of me no 
longer. " 

" Don't speak like that," he exclaimed. 
" You torture me ; I do not believe it — 
you will live for many, years — ^it must, it 
shall be so." 
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She smiled sadly and shook her head. 

" No — no, monsieur," she answered ; ** the 
end is near ; and though it seems very hard to 
leave you all just when I have got back home 
again, I am glad that your faith in me has 
been restored. It has been a heavy burden 
upon my heart, all these years, that you be- 
lieved me to be a guilty woman. I wished 
to be honest. I had done wrong, very 
wrong, but I intended to make amends for it. 
A woman does not like to confess her errors, 
as a rule, monsieur ; and I was sorely tempted 
to say nothing about the secret marriage ; but 
I could not deceive you ; and then I summoned 
up my courage, and told you all, but it seems my 
letter never reached you, monsieur, and you 
thought of course that I had never written.'' 

" I did — I did — let it be said to my 
eternal shame," he answered bitterly ; " but 
I know it now. Yes, you did write to me, 
Marie." 

She drew a long sigh. 

** I am glad, very glad," she said, and fell 
back upon the pillow. 

Then, kneeling once more, the Marquis 
seized her hand. 
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** Marie," he said in a low, tremulous tone, 
'* will you consent to forget the past ? We 
were united once ; it was not for long indeed, 
but within those few brief hours was com- 
pressed all the happiness I have ever 
known. And now that the obstacle is re- 
moved and you are free, may we not " 

Here he paused in dismay, started to his 
feet again, and covered his face with his 
hands. 

** I forgot," he said ; "there is another now, 
is there not ?" 

She turned her head on the pillow, lifted 
her eyes to his, and smiled. 

" I am very thankful," she said. ** I know 
what you mean ; but there is, as you say, 
another, and that other has been very, very 
good to me." 

He was silent a long time ; then with a sigh 
he answered : 

'* I know it. I do not complain. It would 
be but just." 

The Countess, hearing a ring at the bell, 
had quitted the room shortly after the Mar- 
quis's entrance into the chamber. At this 
moment she reappeared, and said to him ; 
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" Monsieur, your son has arrived ; do you 
wish to see him ?" 

He sprang eagerly forward. 

** Yes/' he answered ; " bring both the 
children here at once." 

A few minutes later, when they had entered, 
he took Fifine, much to her astonishment in 
his arms and kissed her. ** Surely/* she 
thought, looking at his swollen eye-lids, 
" Honor6's papa has been crying/' Then 
the Marquis placed her hand in Honor^'s, and 
led them both to the bedside. 

*' Marie," he said, " since' the other cannot 
be, shall not these children, united, be a bond 
between us ?" 

She raised herself upon the pillow, and 
with a wan smile, said, though with diffi- 
culty : 

" Yes, it will atone. I — I — am happy, very 
happy now !" and she fell back with closed 
eyes, like a corpse, upon the pillow again. A 
cry of alarm filled the room. 

" You have killed her. She will not live 
until to-morrow/' said the doctor sternly, when 
he re-entered the room. 

She was in a raging delirium all that after- 
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noon. She x:ried incessantly for her child, for 
her mother — and for one other. 

Where could that other be ! He was on 
the cliff the night before. He carried her in 
his arms to the door of the house, and then 
disappeared into the night. Mysterious, 
indeed, at such a time was his absence ! The 
Countess wondered, Fifine wondered, even 
poor, distracted Clichette — who sat all the 
afternoon wringing her hands just outside the 
chamber door — sadly wondered. 

And Marie, too ! Ah, a dreadful deso- 
lation amid all her joy, was this of his 
absence. 

Once in a lucid interval she had asked the 
Countess : 

" Has he come yet ?" 

And the Countess answered : 

" Not yet, darling, but he will surely be 
here ;" not knowing what other consolation to 
offer. 

Again in a longer interval, and her last, 
she said, putting her ear quite close to her 
mother's : 

" When I am gone, tell him that I loved 
him — loved him with all my heart and 
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soul. Be sure and tell him that, mother 
dear/' 

Then wild delirium again. 

Night came. The doctor said : " The end 
is not far away." 

The Marquis lay upon a sofa in the salon — 
his face buried in his hands. The children 
stood, hand clasped in hand, by the bedside, 
The Countess, with a breaking heart and 
tearless eyes, sat in a chair by the pillow, 
and simply watched, for there was nothing 
else left for her to do. 

The clock struck nine. 

" Charles, dearest Charles, have you for- 
saken me ?" cried Marie wildly in her 
delirium. 

There came a sudden, sharp ring at the 
door-bell ; hurried steps were heard upon the 
stairs; the door of the chamber flew open, and 
D'Harmontal entered in great excitement 
closely followed by a stranger. 

" For God's sake," he said, looking in con- 
sternation at the pale faces about him, " do 
not tell me that it is too late ! I have brought 
this gentleman, an English physician, who 
has made such cases as hers a study for many 
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years. I was lucky to find him still in Paris. 
I heard but yesterday that he was there. We 
have come with all possible despatch ; do not 
tell me that it is now too late." 

"We shall see," said the stranger, and 
imposing silence with a gesture upon them all, 
he gravely approached the bedside, and held 
a whispered consultation with the village 
doctor, which lasted but a single moment. 
Then he turned with a very solemn face to the 
Countess. '^ We shall see, madame. I can- 
not yet tell. Leave us alone for a short time, 
and I will then give you a definite opinion as 
to her chances of recovery." 

Whereupon they all repaired to the salon, 
whither they had been preceded, an hour 
since, by the Marquis. The presence of the 
latter occasioned the Vicomte some surprise, 
but reflecting at once that it should be referred 
to the catastrophe of the eve, he made him a 
formal salutation, and commenced to pace 
the floor in silence. Honor6 sat with his 
hand in Fifine's in a distant corner. The 
Countess stepped into the embrasure of a 
window, and stared vacantly at the dazzling 
whiteness of the garden below. Not a word 
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was spoken, but a long-drawn sigh came now 
and then from the Marquis's lips. What an 
unconscionably long half-hour it was to them 
all! What an intolerable and agonising 
suspense ! But as the longest human sus- 
pense of all — that of waiting for the mystery 
which lies beyond the grave — has at some 
time an end, so had this at last. 

A step was heard in the corridor, and the 
stranger entered with a more cheerful face. 
He sought out the Countess at once, and 
said : 

" Your daughter, madame, with proper care 
and attention, will, I think, recover. Her 
ailment has been more of a mental than of a 
physical nature." 

A subdued cry of joy burst from every one 
present. Every right hand was extended to 
grasp the English doctor's. For the first 
time in twenty-four hours, the Countess wept. 
Fifine almost smothered Viquey in the fervour 
of her gladness. Honor6, bewildered at the 
mingled joy and horror of the day's events, 
shrank into his corner again. At last, as the 
Countess was about to leave the room, the 
Marquis called her aside and congratulated 
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her with deep feeling. She, on her part, 
responded by .apologising for anything of- 
fensive she might have uttered in the fervour 
of the morning's interview. Thereupon he 
summoned Honore from his hiding-place, 
kissed Fifine tenderly upon the cheek, and 
extended his hand amicably to the Vicomte. 

"My dear D'Harmontal," he said,, slowly 
gulping down the rising tears, " I hope that 
God will spare her to you. No one deserves 
her as you do." 

The Vicomte, returning the pressure of his 
hand, thanked him warmly, and added : 

*' I know nothing of what has taken place 
during the last twenty-four hours. Is your 
faith in her then restored ?" 

The Marquis pulled Marie's letter from his 
pocket and extended it to D'Harmontal. 

" Your confidence in her has been abun- 
dantly justified," he said. " This letter was 
found upon my brother's body; it was ac- 
companied by her marriage-certificate. The 
other was a forgery. She is an honest 
woman — and I am a fool." 

The Vicomte then took a folded paper 
from his pocket, and gave it to the Marquis. 
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^* I thought that I had a surprise in store 
for you," he said ; " but it is better as it is. 
This is a deposition of your old secretary, 
Michaud ; they did the precious piece of 
villany between them. Do not open it now. 
Read it at some other time." 

A terrible look appeared an instant in 
the Marquis's face, then died away again. 
He took the paper in silence, buttoned up 
his paletot, called to Honor6, and then, after 
shaking hands once more with D'Harmontal, 
quitted the house. 

Father and son walked the whole distance 
to Campvallon through the snow ; not a word 
passed between them. One was intent upon 
what now would be a deathless sorrow ; 
the other was filled to overflowing with the 
ecstasy of a joy born of a great affliction. 
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CHAPTER XIIL 



AT LAST. 



The following day at an early hour, the 
Marquis de Laferri^re arrived at the house 
under the cliff. He was calmer now, and 
was enabled to have a conference with the 
Countess, which was shorn of the dramatic 
and sensational features that characterised 
their former interview. He was permitted 
to see Marie for a moment only, but it was a 
great comfort for him to do even that. His 
manner had become wonderfully subdued and 
gentle ; and though he coloured a little when 
the Vicomte entered the room with the air 
of being a more privileged visitor, he greeted 
him cordially and frankly as a father might. 
Then after a brief but reassuring interview 
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with the English doctor, in which all his 
doubts as to the ultimate recovery of Marie 
were effectually set at rest, he proceeded at 
once to fulfil what he felt to be an excessively 
onerous obligation towards his dead brother 
and rival. The undertaker was summoned, 
and the lid of the coffin was screwed down 
into its place. Then it was carried to the 
church of Our Lady and covered with a 
pall, and lighted candles placed beside it 
Father Joseph read a mass, thereby securing 
to the dead a remission — ^let us in charity 
hope — of the major purgatorial pains. The 
Vicomte and Fifine were both present, at the 
Countess's desire. They, together with the 
Marquis, Honor6, and a few inquisitive 
villagers, were the sole participants in the 
mass. That concluded, the coffin was recon- 
ducted to the bottom of the cliff, placed in a 
hearse and carried to the nearest railway- 
station. 

The next day the Marquis saw it placed 
in the vault in Pere- la -Chaise, beside the 
body of the nameless stranger who had 
perished sixteen years before in that fiery 
struggle beneath St. Mary's steeple. When 
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the tomb was closed, the Marquis, reading 
the inscription it bore, and feeling that there 
was a significance in it at last, said a fervent 
amen, and left the cemetery. He never 
entered it again alive. 

The days sped on, and the English phy- 
sician's predictions as to Marie's recovery 
were being rapidly fulfilled. He remained 
himself at Saint Loup for nearly a week, 
and upon his departure confided his system 
of treatment, so far as it appeared necessary 
to him, to the village doctor. 

Bright faces now beamed in that old house 
under the cliff. The Marquis, who returned 
to Campvallon the day following the com- 
pletion of his grewsome mission to Pere-la- 
Chaise, called at frequent intervals to learn 
of the invalid*s progress. It had been found 
quite impossible to drive the Vicomte from 
Marie's side, and when his services as a 
watcher were no longer required, and he was 
forced at night to seek his chamber in the 
village inn, he never failed to return at an 
early hour in the morning. In fact the tinkle 
of the bell when his hand fell upon the rope, 
became shortly as well known to every inmate 
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of the house, as was the touch of the dawn 
upon the window-curtains. Mother and 
daughter smiled to each other when they 
heard it Fifine scampered down the stair- 
case, and Clichette ran to unbar the gate, with 
every tooth in her head visible, in anticipa- 
tion of the merry words of welcome with 
which she was sure to be greeted. Somehow 
he seemed to be as one of the family, and 
entered without formality of any kind, as the 
sunshine might, into Marie's chahiben 

One day, when her convalescence was far 
advanced, she looked up into his face and 
said : 

" I am an old and faded woman ; why are 
you so good and kind to me ?" 

" You are neither old nor faded," he an- 
swered earnestly. " Nor am I good and kind 
— unless to love you is to be good and kind ;'* 
and a malicious twinkle came into his eyes. 

Down went her own until the lashes swept 
the roses that now appeared amid the snow 
of her sunken cheeks. A sweet perturbation 
seized her, and then an heroic resolve framed 
itself upon her lips. 

** When I thought I was going to die, and 
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should see you no more," she whispered, 
" I entrusted my mother with' a mes- 
sage " 

" For me ?" and the Vicomte grew radiant 
with expectation. 

" For you — yes !" 

The Countess at this point arose, and went 
over to the arm-chair in which Marie was 
sitting, and kissed her gently. 

" Tell him, dear," she said ; " he would 
rather hear it from your lips ; tell him he 
need wait no longer." 

Marie's face was hot enough now ; and 
she must have been conscious of the fact, 
for she immediately covered it with her 
hands. 

The Vicomte, pleasantly startled, removed 
them, and held them in his own. 

'* Is it ? Can it be true ?" he whispered. 
" Has the time indeed come at last, Marie ? 
Is my long waiting really at an end ?" 

" Yes, my darling — yes," she answered, 
reaching up and throwing her arms about his 
neck. 

Then the Countess thought it fit to cry, 
as if her heart was really breaking at last 
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with joy. And Fifine, when she was told 
that Viquey was to be her new papa and 
Honor^'s too, hugged him with a vigour that 
seemed prompted by a no less purpose than 
actual suffocation ; and strange to relate, 
when the Vicomte attempted to say some- 
thing in reply to this demonstration of feel- 
ing, his voice became husky — he choked, 
and at last broke down entirely in the at- 
tempt. 

It was dreadfully cold up in that steeple- 
top, where the bells were obliged to shake 
the snow and the hoar-frost from their sides 
with lusty ringing, all through this wintry 
time. But Honor6 and Fifine would have 
climbed up there once more if the tower had 
been an iceberg itself, and had been three 
times higher than it actually was. 

'* Do you know, Fifine," said Honors, when 
they had reached the platform, where a curious 
fringe of icicles hung pendent from the leads, 
" do you know that when I first saw you that 
day through the trap-door, I really thought 
you were a fairy ?" 

Fifine's answer was drowned in a noisy 
chatter of swallows, which might have been 
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— who knows ? — an attestation of the truth of 
his belief on the part of the birds. 

However, there they were ! all their old 
friends careering in and out of the belfry and 
all about them. So it being th^Jour de Vatiy 
they fed them with crumbs of a great seed- 
cake which Jeanette had made expressly in 
honour of Fifine's sixteenth birth-day. At 
this unexpected treat, coming, too, at a time 
when the worms and the caterpillars were all 
frozen, such a chorus of approval came from 
the chests of those feathered mites, that 
Toinette, hearing the sound, and wondering 
what kind of a jubilee the birds were holding, 
looked up and saw the lovers once more to- 
gether ; so that when they descended, Father 
Joseph was at the door to greet them, this 
time with smiles and an extended hand. And 
when Toinette ran out, bare-headed, with 
her New Year's felicitations, it so happened 
that a brand-new five-franc piece, by some 
witchcraft, found its way from Honor^'s hand 
into her horny palm. 

At last, Marie was able to sit up for many 
hours at a time, and from that feeble beginning 
she was finally ' in a condition to walk un- 
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supported about the room. Then an im- 
perative message was sent to the Countess's 
notary in Paris, commanding him to prepare 
the hdtel in the Rue de Varennes for im- 
mediate occupation. 

The whole story, just as it has been narrated 
in these pages, became known by the Coun- 
tess's desire, to the whole village. Father 
Joseph was the intermediary in this business/ 
and it is needless to say^that universal sympathy 
was felt for the lone woman whom everybody 
had loved and honoured as M^re Pleuretout ; 
sympathy at least for her desolate past, and joy 
for the happiness which had dawned at last^ 
after such weary, weary waiting upon her and 
her child. EvenClichette shared in the general 
feeling, and became ^ personage of exalted con- 
sequence throughout the length and breadth of 
the, little commune. For many weeks sub- 
sequent to the terrible tragedy on the cliff, it 
afforded the staple of talk by the evening fire 
side. Impressive, indeed, to the young, was 
the warning deduced from the fate of the arch 
sinner who perished so ignobly on the 
Christmas morn at the foot of the cliff. 

One day, the Countess went down with 
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Fifine into the village. At every humble cot- 
tage she left a gift of money. At every home 
she said farewell. 

The following morning, a number of 
carriages and wagons drew up and stood in 
line before the gate of the old house. * Into 
the latter, as a visible sequence of the bustle 
that appeared to prevail within, boxes, great 
in number, and prodigious in size, were shortly 
crowded. Then, as if by a preconcerted 
signal, the whole village suddenly came and 
choked up the road. M. Lupin the Maire, the 
doctor, the notary, the schoolmaster, and 
Father Joseph were admittfed into the house; 
then, just as the excitement was reaching 
its culminating point, the gate opened, the 
drivers leaped from their seats and threw 
open the carriage doors. All were looking 
intently for the coming of Marie. At last, 
leaning upon the arm of the Vicomte, she 
came ; white-faced and feeble, but beautiful 
still. She stopped in surprise as she beheld 
a hundred pair of eyes fixed kindly as it 
seemed upon her. All heads were instantly 
uncovered, and remained so until she entered 
he carriage. Then, as she bowed with a 
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smile from the window, a shout went up from 
the throat of every villager, a shout that was 
repeated when the Countess and Fifine 
entered the carriage, and which rang wildly 
out upon the air, when the horses, answering 
the crack of whips, dashed away in the direc- 
tion of the nearest railway-station. 

Smoke ascended no longer from the great 
clustered chimney ; lights gleamed no longer 
from the windows at night The old house 
was left once more in the solitude and dark- 
ness with which it had been many times 
familiar. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 



CONCLUSION. 



One evening in the following May-time, the 
windows of the H6tel de Rauville were in 
such a blaze of light as had not been seen 
since the night of that fatal ball, seventeen 
years before, the memory of which had passed 
into a dim tradition of the Quartier St. 
Germain. There had been a wedding at the 
Madeleine in the morning, and now guests 
crowded the salons to welcome D'Harmontal 
and his bride. It had somehow transpired that 

the Vicomtesse and the celebrated /r^V^^a 

donna, were the same, and the intelligence 
received ample confirmation from those of the 
guests who had seen her before the footlights 
at London, St. Petersburg, and other of the 
world's great capitals. 
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Her beauty, which had been little impaired 
by her illness^ had assumed another and a 
newer phase. The transition had been by no 
means a sudden one. Something gentler, 
something less of marble and more of warmer 
human clay, had been insensibly entering into 
her composition for many months past. The 
fusion of her old sorrow with the happiness of 
the present was not yet perfect Beneath 
the smile of the bride still lingered a trace of 
the melancholy that had tinctured so many of 
her later years; but that very smile fore- 
shadowed the end, now fast approaching, 
when her face should shine, transfigured by 
the peace and the joy of a perfect love. 

That night, however, a shadow like that of 
a cypress fell upon her happiness. Try as 
she would, while she remained in those salons, 
she could not keep the sad, pale face of the 
Marquis, as she last remembered it, from her 
thoughts. 

The Countess, remarkinghis absence, though 
the world did not, whispered to Marie : 

" H e is not here, poor fellow. I do not blame 
him. He would have suffered too much." 

Marie said not a word in reply, but she felt 
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It somehow to be a relief when, at eleven, the 
Vicomte's carriage drove up to the door, and 
amid much fluttering and swaying to and fro 
of the crowd, she at last escaped from the 
salons. 

Four days later, the chiteau down in 
Brittany, where the Vicomte's mother had 
lived her gloomy life of a recluse for so many 
years, wore a gala look at last A bride and 
a daughter swept for the first time through 
the noble halls ; bonfires gleamed upon all the 
hills around ; wine flowed like water ; oxen were 
roasted whole ; and the peasantry for a league 
around gathered with ribbons and flowers in 
their hats in the park, and filled the air with 
huzzas and merry-making. For a whole 
week the wedding festival lasted. Some- 
how the story of the Vicomte's wooing got 
abroad among the people, and to this day, in 
the talk of the winter evenings, beside the 
fireside of many a cottage in those dark 
Breton forests, is heard the well-worn tale 
of love and constancy, and how, after so many 
years of weary patient waiting, the beautiful 
bride came to the good Vicomte's arms at 
last 
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But, reader, when Fifine and Honor^ be- 
came of a marriageable age, some years later, 
then there was a wedding that would have 
done your heart good to behold. Of course 
it took place in the church of Our Lady of 
the Cliff, and Father Joseph's voice trembled 
just a little as he pronounced his final bene- 
diction ; then all the village girls, dressed in 
white, threw flowers at Fifine's feet ; and little 
wee Jeannot, toddling up to her while she 
yet stood at the altar, with eyes wide open 
and cheeks aflame with excitement, presented 
her with a bouquet almost as big as himself, 
which getting between his legs, fairly tripped 
him up as he mounted the altar steps. And 
then Fifine, catching up the little fellow in 
her arms — a thing beyond all precedent in a 
bride — disarranged her veil and her orange- 
blossoms sadly, in the fervour of the squeeze 
she then and there gave him in the presence 
of all the people. 

Nobody left the church when the wedded 
pair entered the sacristy to sign the register, 
for it was whispered that something more 
was to come ; and when they emerged, all 
radiant with happiness at last, and the bright 
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new silver candlesticks that Fifine had pro- 
mised Our Lady should be hers on the day 
of her marriage with Honor6, were finally 
uncovered, and Father Joseph then announced 
that the Vicomte d'Harmontalhad graciously 
offered to present Our Lady with a new 
organ, it was with the greatest difficulty that 
the people were restrained from shouting out- 
right. 

Then, when Honore and his bride left the 
church at last, there were the girls in white 
again, with fresh flowers to strew in their path, 
who sang a new song composed for the occa- 
sion by the village schoolmaster. Whereupon 
the swallows came down from the steeple in 
a body, and escorted Fifine, amid much chat- 
tering, to the door of the house in the cliff. 

But it was a day of surprises. Before 
night it was known throughout the little 
village, that the Marquis de Laferriere — he 
whose sad pale face so many remarked at the 
marriage ceremony — had given a thousand 
francs to M. Lupin, to be distributed among 
the poor of the village. 

Then Father Joseph was sent on some 
pretext into the village, and before he. was 
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fairly out of sight, boxes flew open in the 
house under the cliff, and within an hour, by 
the aid of a dozen busy hands, a miracle had 
been wrought in the good man's life. When 
he returned to the presbyt^re, he was literally 
dumbfounded. Toinette in a silk gown, 
and with her one eye all in a blaze of ex- 
citement, met him on the threshold. When 
he entered, he found warm carpets upon 
the brick floor ; new polished furniture in all 
the rooms ; bright pictures upon the walls, 
and a great array of bottles in the hitherto 
meagre wine-cellar. Before he had well 
recovered his breath, Fifine and Honor^, 
D'Harmontal and Marie, burst in upon him 
with a shout of laughter, and the' poor curd 
had nothing left him but to call them his 
dear children, and fall into a chair and cry. 

By the Countess's orders, the old dining- 
hall, where the body of Henri de Laferri^re 
had lain one Christmas - day, was cleared 
of its rubbish, and in it a great feast was 
spread that night, to which the whole village 
was invited. When that was over at last, 
the tables were removed, and the tones of a 
fiddle set every rustic toe in motion, which 
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continued, it is to be surmised, long after the 
bride and groom had disappeared. 

Pitou and Gervaise could not be present 
Poor old Papillon, who had been for three 
years a widower, had died several days before, 
and Was buried the very hour of the wed- 
ding. When his will was opened and read, 
it was found, that being childless, he had 
devised everything to Gervaise. She had 
grown into a sleek and comely matron by 
this time. The glove business had been so 
successful, that with the accession of Papillon's 
fortune they retired altogether from the Rue 
Neuve des Petits Champs, and lived thence- 
forth in the maisonette at Auteuil. They had 
but the one child, who, educated through the 
Vicomte's instrumentality at St Cyr, greatly 
distinguished himself in the Italian war ; was 
decorated at Magenta, and subsequently be- 
came a major in a regiment of cuirassiers. 

Michaud disappeared about the time of 
Henri de Laferriere's death, and the Vicomte 
was unable to obtain any clue to his where- 
abouts. Pitou told him long afterwards, that 
about that period a sergeant of police had 
related to him, how a man with a hole in 
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his skull, and his pockets turned inside out, 
had been fished out of the Seine, whose eyes, 
which were wide open when found, were of 
such an extraordinary hue that he could not 
well rid himself of the impression they pro- 
duced upon his mind. 

Although this was by no means conclusive 
evidence, Michaud was never seen after- 
wards. 

Clichette never abandoned the Countess's 
service. The latter, by a certain reactive 
impulse, not difficult to understand in one 
of her temperament, went much into the 
world after the marriage of Marie. Her 
receptions were among the most brilliant and 
fashionable of the Second Empire. 

The Marquis de Laferriere was seldom 
seen to smile, except in the presence of 
Fifme, whom he loved dearly. Nothing but 
the sight of her merry face was ever effec- 
tual in putting to rout the look of settled 
melancholy which he carried with him to the 
grave. He devoted the most of his time to 
study. He travelled much. He never 
married again. 

Honord and Fifine lived for a long time 
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happily, in a little hdtel in the Rue St. Do- 
minique. He is the Marquis de Laferriere 
now, and a senator of the French Republic. 

Marie never sang in public again. Her 
portrait at forty was exhibited in the Salon of 
1852, and now hangs in the library of the 
good Vicomte, in the Rue Vanneau, the pride 
of her children and the admiration of all 
comers. 

Father Joseph has a successor. The good 
cur6 died peacefully in the year 1861. 

It was decided by the Countess and the 
Vicomte, in the course of a serious conversa- 
tion, not to disturb the house where Fifine was 
born. 

We passed it the other day. No change 
has come to the Rue de Picpus, and the old 
house, with its seven pentagonal dormers, 
looks as dreary and desolate as ever. 



THE END. 
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Bucklee. 3 vols., 3 IS. 6d. 

NDER PRESSURE. ByT. E. Pembertok, 

2 vols., 2 IS. 

ERY OLD QUESTION, A: a Novel By 
T. Edgar Pemberton, Author of "Under 
Pressure," &c. 3 vols., 31s. 6d. 

" For 'tis a question left us yet to prove. 
Whether love lead fortime or else fortune love." — HamUt* 

AGES : a Story. 3 vols., 31s. 6d. 

WANDERING FIRES. By Mrs. M. C. Despard, 
author of " Chaste as Ice," &c. 3 vols., 3 1 s. 6d. 

WEIMAR'S TRUST. By Mrs. Edward Christian. 

3 vols., 31S. 6d. 

WHAT OLD FATHER THAMES SAID. By 
CouTTS Nelson. 3 vols., 31s. 6d. 

WIDOW UNMASKED, The; or, the Firebrand 
in the Family. By FLORA F. Wylde. 3 vols., 
3is.6d. 

WILL SHE BEAR IT ? A Tale of the Weald. 

3 vols., 31S. 6d. 

This is a clever storv, easily and naturally told, and the reader's 
interest sustained throughout. . . . A pleasant, readable book»sucb as 
we can heartily recommend." — Spectator. 

Samnel Tinsley ft Co., 10, Southampton St., Strand. 
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OVER THE FURZe. By Rosa M. Kettle, 
Author of the " Mistress of Langdale Hall," etc. 3 
vols., 31S. 6d. 

|ENEL0PE'S WEB: a Story. By LOUIS 
WiTHRED. 3 vols., 3 IS. 6d. 

PERCY LOCKHART. By F. W. BAXTER, 2 

vols., 2 IS. 

ECTOR OF OXBURY, The: a Novel 3 
vols., 31S. 6d. 

"This is a very good novel, written throughout in a generous cadiolic 
spirit . . . The book is full of kindly humour, and we heartily recommend 
it to our readers." — Standard, 

*' No doubt the real hero of this history is not the Rector, but the Dis- 
senting minister, whose sufferings at the hand of his congregation are so 
graphically depicted. . . . The change which comes over poor Phil^ 
Holland's feelings.' ... is drawn with considerable power and dramatic 
%\i\\\r— John Bull, 

"The Author has evidently a most intimate acquaintance with the Dis- 
senting body, and a thorough knowledge of all their quirks and oddities. . 
The three church clergymen — the vicar of St. Jude's, Mr. MaxworthandMr. 
Deane — are all good fetches. " — Morning Post. 

" The constraints. ... of Nonconformity are described with point aod 
cleverness." — World, 

"There is much matter in it that will prove interesting to many who care 

to look into the realities of daily life, its pains and trials Mr. Bajnard 

presents us with a vivid picture." — The Queen, 

"An interesting novel, and the spirit in )vhich it is written is very pndse- 
worthy. " — Scotsman, 

" These volumes are very readable, and there is much in them both to 
amuse and instruct." — National Church, 

" We do not believe that Mr. Baynard writes in an unkindly spirit"— 
Literary World, 

" This book is readable, and the author's style s good. It has condder- 
able interest as a testimony against Dissent in its sodal aspects ; aod a 
revelation of the interior life of certain sects, whose ministers are their 
servants in a servile and irritating sense, unsuspected by the world outside 
these communities." — Spectator, 

* ' The picture we have in these volumes will come upon most 

readers altogether as a startling revelation of certain aspects of Voluntaiy- 
ism . ' ' — Graphic. 

RAVENSDALE. By ROBERT Thynne, author of 
" Tom Delany." 3 vols., 31s. 6d. 

RIDING OUT THE GALE. By Annette Lyster. 
3 vols., 3'is. 6d. 

"The tale is full of stirring incident, and one or two of the character 
creations — notably Singleton's sister Hadee — are finely conceived and 
artistically developed." — Scotsman. 

Samuel Tinsley & Co., 10, Southampton St., Strand. 
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RING OF PEARLS, The ; or, His at Last By 
JERROLD Quick. 2 vols., 21s. 

RIVERSDALE COURT. By Mrs. Forrest 

Grant, author of " Fair, but not Wise," &c. 3 vols., 31s. 6d. 
RUPERT REDMOND. A Tale of England, Ire- 
land, and America. By Walter Sims South- 
well. 3 vols., 31s. 6d. 

lAINT SIMON'S NIECE. By Frank Lee 
Benedict, author of " Miss Dorothy's Charge.'' 
3 vols., 31s. 6d. 

Fnm the Spaetator. July a4th :— " A new and powerful novelist has 
arisen. . . . We rejoice to recognize a new novelist of real genias, who 
koows and depicts powerfully some of the roost striking and overmastering 
MSiions of the human heart. . . . It is seldom that we rise from the perusal 
of a story with the sense of excitement which Mr. Benedict has prodnoed." 

SALTHURST : a Novel. By Mrs. Arthur Lewis, 
author of " The Master of Riverswood." 3 vols., 
3is.6d. 

SEARCH FOR A HEART, The : a NoveL By 
John Alexander. 3 vols., 31s. 6d. 

SECRET OF TWO HOUSES, The. By Fanny 
Fisher. 2 vols., 21s. 

SEDGEBO ROUGH WORLD, The. By A. Fare- 
brother. 2 vols., 2 IS. 

SELF- UNITED. By Mrs. HiCKES BRYANT. 3 vols., 
31s. 6d. 

SHADOW OF ERKSDALE, The. By Bourton 
Marshall. 3 vols., 3 1 s. 6d. 

SHE REIGNS ALONE : a Novel. By Beatrice 
YORKE. 3 vols., 31s. 66. 

SHINGLEBOROUGH SOCIETY. 3 vols. 31s. 66. 

SIEGE OF VIENNA, The : a Novel. By Caroline 
PiCHLER. (From the German.) 3 vols., 31s. 6d. 

SIR MARMADUKE LORTON. By the Hon. A. 
S. G. Canning. 3 vols., 3is.6d. 

SOME OF OUR GIRLS. By Mrs. ElLOART, author 
of "The Curate's Discipline," "The Love that 
Lived," *' Meg," etc., etc. 3 vols., 31s. 6d. 

" A book that should be read." — AtheruBum. 

Samnel Tindey & Oo., 10, Sonthampton St., StraauL 
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EMERGING FROM THE CHRYSALIS. By J. 

F. NiCHOLLS. Crown 8vo., 7s. 6d. 

AIR MAID OF TAUNTON, The : a Tale of 

the Siege. By Elizabeth M. Alford. Crown 8vo., 6s. 

FERNVALE: Some Pages of Elsie's Life. By 

Harry Buchanan. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

FLORENCE ; or Loyal Quand MSme. By FRANCES 

Armstrong. Crown 8vo, 5s., cloth. Post free. 
** A very charming love story, eminently pure and lady-like in tone." — 
Civil Service Review. 

FOR TWO YEARS. By Vectis. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

FRIEDEMANN BACH ; or, the Fortunes of an 
Idealist. Adapted from the German of A. E. Brachvogel. 
By the Rev. J. Walker, B.C.L. Dedicated, with permission, 
to H.R.H. the Princess Christian of Schleswig-Hol- 
STEIN. I vol., crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

FROM A BED OF ROSES. By Cuthbert Hope. 

Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. « 

REGORS, The : a Cornish Story. By Jane 

H. Spettigue. Crown 8vo., 7s. 6d. 





I ARRINGTON ; or, the Exiled Royalist : a tale 
of the Hague. By Frederick Spencer Bird. 
Crown 8vo., price 7s. 6d. 

Insidious thief, The: a Tale for Humble 

Folks. By One of Themselves. Crown 8vo, 5s. 
Second Edition. 

IN TROPIC SEAS : a Tale of the Spanish Main. 
By W. Westall. Author of " Tales and Legends of Saxony 
and Lusatia." Crown 8vo., 7s. 6d. 

IN THE SPRING OF MY LIFE : a Love Story. 
By the Princess Olga Cantacuzene. Translated from the 
French by Madame Klaus, with the author's approval. 
Crown 8vo., 7s. 6d. 

INTRICATE PATHS. By C. L. J. S. Crown 
8vo, 7s. 6d. 

|OHN FENN'S WIFE. By Maria Lewis. 

Crown 8yo, 7s. 6d. 

|ADY BLANCHE, The. By Harold St. 

Clair. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 




Samuel Tinsley & Oo., 10, Southampton St, Strand. 
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LALAGE. By Augusta Chambers. Crown 8vo, 
ys. 6d. 

LEAVES FROM AN OLD PORTFOLIO. By 
Eliza Mary Barron. Crown 8vo, ys. 6d. 

LITTLE ALPINE FOX-DOG, The: a Love 

Story. By CECIL CLARKE. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6<L 

LILIAN. By G. Beresford Fitz Gerald, author 

of " As the Fates Would Have It" Crown 8vo, 7s. 6cL 
LIFE AND ADVENTURES OF AN UNFORTU- 

NATE AUTHOR, The. Written by Himself. Crown 8vo. 
7s. 6d. 

LOVED AND UNLOVED : a Story. By Harriet 

Davis. Crown 8vo., 7s. 6d. 

LOVE THE LEVELLER : a Tale. Crown 8vo, 
7s. 6d. 

ARGARET MORTIMER'S SECOND HUS- 
BAND. By Mrs. Hills, i voL, 7s. 6d. 

MARJORY'S FAITH. By Florence Harding. 

Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

MARRIED FOR MONEY, i vol., los. 6d. 

MARTIN LAWS : a Story. Crown 8vo., ys. 6cL 

MAUD LEATHWAITE: an Autobiography. By 
Beatrice A. Jourdan, author of " The Journal of a Waiting 
Gentlewoman.'' Crown 8vo., /&. 6d. 

MERRY AND GRAVE. By Peter Athelby. 

Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

MILES : a Town Story. By SiGMA. Author of 
" Fan.** Crown 8vo., 3s. 6d. 

MISTRESS OF LANGDALE HALL, The : a 

Romance of the West Riding. By RosA Mackenzie 
Kettle. Complete in one handsome volume, with Frontis- 
piece and Vignette by Percival Skelton. 4s., post free. 

•• The story is interesting and very pleasantly written, and for the sake of 
both author and publisher, we cordially wish it the reception it deserves." 
— Saturday Review. 
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WOMAN TO BE WON, A. An Anglo-Indian 
Sketch. By ATHENE Brama. 2 vols, 2 is. 

" She is a woman, therefore may be wooed ; 
She is a woman, therefore may be won." 

— ^TiTTjs Andronicus, Act ii, Sa I. 
"A welcome addition to the literature connected with the most 
picturesque of our dependencies." — Aifuncetim, 

•• As a tale of adventure ** A Woman to be Won " is entitled to decided 
commendation." — Graphic. 

" A more familiar sketch of station life in India . . • . has never been 
written. . . ." — Nonconformist. 

POPULAR NEW NOVELS, &c.. 

EACH COMPLETE IN ONE VOLUME. 

DAM AND EVE'S COURTSHIP; or how to 

Write a Novel. By Jay Wye. Crown 8vo., 7s. 6d, 
ADVENTURES OF MICK CALLIGHIN, M.P., 

The. a Story of Home Rule ; THE DE BURGHOS, a 
Romance. By W. R. Ancketill. In one Volume, with 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 7s. 6d. 

AS THE FATES WOULD HAVE IT. By G. 
Beresford Fitzgerald. Crown 8vo., los. 6d. 

ORN TO BE A LADY. By Katherine 

Henderson. Crown 8vo., price 7s. 6d. 

BREAD UPON THE WATERS: a Novel By 
Marie J. Hyde. Crown 8vo., 7s. 6d. 

BRIDE OF ROERVIG, The. By W. Bergsok 

Translated from the Danish by Nina Francis. Crown 8vo,, 

7s. 6d. 
^ "A chaniningly fresh and'simple tale, which was well worth translating, 
and has been translated well" — Athemeum. 

" There is a strong human interest throughout the story, and it abounds 
with little snatches of description, which are full of poetic grace and cbarm. 
. . . The translator has been most successful in preserving the spirit and 
genuine Norse flavour of the original." — Scotsman. 

BRITISH SUBALTERN, The. By an Ex- 
Subaltern. One vol., 73. 6d. 

BURIED PAST, The : a Novel. Crown 8vo, price 

7s. 6d. 

" In the short space at our command it is impossible to do this volmoe 
justice. It is a pleasant change from the highly-coloured sensationafism of 
the present day, and we can faithfully pronounce it the best novel we have 
read for some time." — Civil Service Gazette. 
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BUILDING UPON SAND. By Elizabeth J. 

Lysaght. Crown Svo., los. 6d. 

BROAD OUTLINES OF LONG YEARS IN 
AUSTRALIA. By Mrs. Henry Jones, of Binnum BinnunL 
Crown 8vo., 7s. 6d. 

" Gives a very pleasant picture of life in the Australian bush. . . . We 
reoommend the volume to iutending emigrants, not only as containing 
plenty of practical advice, but as likely to give them cheerful antidpatioos 
of the life before them, when its first inevitable roughness is over.**— 
Jokm B ull. 

iHRISTIERN THE WICKED : an Historical 
Tale. By H. S. Tagson. (The Author's Translation.) 
Crown 8vo., 7s. 6d. 

CINDERELLA : a new version of an old Story. 

Crown 8vo., 7s. 6d. 

CLARA PONSONBY : a NoveL By Robert Bev- 

BRIDGE. I vol crown 8vo., 7s. 6d. 

CLEWBEND, The. By MOY Ella^ Crown 8vo., 

7s. 6d. 
COOMB DESERT. By G. W. FiTZ. Crown 8vo^ 

7s. 6d. 

CORALI A ; a Plaint of Futurity. By the Author of 

** Pyma." Crown 8vo., 7s. 6d. 

|AISY AND THE EARL. By CONSTANCE 

Howell. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

••A cleverly and thoughtfully-written book, in which a subject com- 
paratively new is handled with much knowledge of human nature, and with 
real grace of uianner, is ' Daisy and the Earl.' .... A very enjoyaUe 
volume. " — Scotsman. 

DISCORD, A: a Story. By Aleth Willeson. 

I vol., crown 8vo., 7s. 6d. 

"Something more than ordinary praise is due to a story which has a 
leading idea of its own, and works it out steadily, yet without wearying^ the 

reader with excessive iteration or exaggeration ' A Discord ' rem inds- 

us of some of Miss Sewell's best works. We should almost be disposed to 
give it the preference, on the ground that the human interest is broader. 
Sometimes we see traces of another and well-known influence. Mr. Price 
is a person not unworthy of the gallery of portraits which Geoiige Eliot has 
given to us." — Spectator. 

DISINTERRED. From the Boke of a Monk of 
Carden Abbey. By T. Esmonde. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6cL 

|ARL OF EFFINGHAM, The. By Lalla 

M'DowELL, Author of *' How we learned to Help 
Ourselves." Crown Svo., 7s. 6d. 

Bamael Tinsley & Co., 10, Southampton St., Strand. 
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INTO WHICH SHE WAS NOT BORN- 
By Ellen Gadesden. Crown 8vo., 7s. 6d. 

•• A trouble weighed upon her and perplexed her night and mom, 
With the burthen of an honour unto which she was not born." 

Tennyson. 

[AGABOND CHARLIE. By "Vagabond." 

I vol. crown 8vo., 7s. 6d. 

VANDELEURS OF RED TOR, The. A Tale of 
South Devon. By Theodore Russell Monro. Crown 8vo., 
7 s. 6d. 

VANESSA FAIRE. By George Joseph. Crown 

Svo., 7s. 6d. 

IeBS of love. (I. A Lawyer's Device. 11. 
Sancta Simplicitas.) By G. £. H. i vol. Crown 8vo.y 
IDS. 6d. 

WHO CAN TELL.> By Mere Hazard. Crown 

8vo., 7s. 6d. 

WIDOW OF WINDSOR, A. By Annie Gaskell. 

Crown 8vo., 7s. 6d. 

WOMAN THAT SHALL BE PRAISED, The: 

a Novel. By Hilda Reay. i vol.* Crown 8va, 7s. 6d. 

*' Decidedly well written, attractive, and readable. . . . The characters 
stand out as if they had been pondered over and worked at ; the circum* 
stances are fresh and natural ; the style is pure, and the thoughts refined." 
— Aihencsum. ^ 

"Besides the heroine there is another 'woman that shall be praised/ 
viz., the authoress. Praised for writing in English, for some pa^ges of 
poetry, for some even of slang, for her lx>ldness and tenderness of expression, 
and, above all, for >«Titing a religious novel without shocking us with pious 
utterances." — Public Opinion, 

WOMAN'S AMBITION. By M.L. LYONS, i vol., 

7s. 6d. 

|E outside FOOLS; or, Glimpses Inside 
the Stock Exchange. By Erasmus Pinto, Broker. 

Crown 8vo,, 5s. 

*' Written in a clever, cynical, and incisive style, and thoroughly exposes 
the ' rigs ' and tricks of the Stock Exchange. One advantage of a perusal 
will be that those who allow themselves to be plundered will do so quite 
consciously. The volume as a whole is extremely interesting. "~</W//V 
Opinion, ^ 

YE VAMPYRES! A Legend of the National 
Betting Ring, showing what hecame of it. By the Spectre. 
In striking Illustrated Cover, price 2s., post free. 

YOUTH OF THE PERIOD, The. By J. F. Shaw 

Kennedy, Esq., late 79th Highlanders. Crown 8vo., 7s. 6d. 

Samuel Tinsley & Oc, 10, Southampton St Strand. 
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BOOKS OF TRAVEL &c.. 

|W0 YEARS OF THE EASTERN QUES- 
TION. By A. Gallenga (of the Times), author of 
" Italy Revisited/' " Country Life in Piedmont," ** The 
Invasion of Denmark," etc. 2 vols., 8vo., price 30s. 

The Timet says : — "A more thorough exposure of the rottenness of the 
Turkish System was never penned ; and Mr. Freeman and Mr. Gladstone 
roust rejoice when they peruse page after page which, to use a familiar ex- 
pression, does not leave on the Turks ' the face of a dog.' But Mr. 

Gallenga did not visit Constantinople to quarrel, but to observe the various 
phases of the Extern Question as it passed from diplomatic remonstrances 
to provincial outbreaks, to Bulgarian atrocities, to the Servian war, to the 
Armistice, to the Conference, to renewed Protocols, and at last to this war 

between Russia and Turkey Extraordinary opportunities fell into 

Mr. Gallenga's way, and in these very interesting volumes he has avafled 
himself of them to the full." 

The Observer says : — "The great merit of these two interesting voltunes 
is that they present the grave considered judgment of an intelligent, thoogbt- 
ful observer on the internal condition of Turkey. . . For anyone who would 
really know the social forces now at work witlun the Turkish Kmpire, and 
who would aspire to make any intelligent forecast as to its future fiue, 
these volumes are invaluable guides. . . . The book is at once fascinating 
and amusing, and in many ways the best recent contribution to the literature 
of the Eastern Question. ' 

The Saturday Review says : — " Mr. Gallenga's reminiscences of the East 
are both agreeable and instructive. Notwithstanding his long practice as 
an English writer, it is surprising that a foreigner should have acquired the 
command of style and literary skill which are displayed in his present worit 
as in many former publications." 

The Graphic says : — " Mr. Gallenga's letters are most interesting in 
every way — bright with the genuine freshness of a correspondent who finds 
himself on (to him) new ground, and enjoys as much as any of his readers a 
moonlight ride round Stamboul, a visit to the fields of Troy, a sight of the 
Sultan opening his Parliament; valuable for descriptions, by a trained 
observer, of scenes and Institutions which fell beneath his eye, and' specu- 
lations, by a well informed politician, gn the scruples and suspicion:^ which 
have ended in keeping Europe impotent while Russia and Turkey are 

closing hand to hand Two volumes, altogether, which bid fair to 

acquire permanent value as graphic records taken on the spot of some of 
the most dramatic incidents in history." 

The Academy says : — " Mr. GallengA has given a detailed account of the 
circumstances which led to the present war, beginning from the commence- 
of the insurrection in the Herzegovina. As he resided in Constantinople 
during the whole of this period, and had special facihties for obtaining in- 
formation as the correspondent of the Times newspaper, his narrative is of 
great value. He went there with an unprejudiced mind, having, in fact, 
given but little attention to the subject until that time. . . . Mr. Gallenga also 
initiates us into most of the questions relating to Turkey, on which the 
reader desires an unbiassed opinion — the good and bad of the character of 
the Turks themselves, their finances, their reforms, their relation to the 
subject races, and the principal influences that are at work among them. . . 
But the interest of his narrative culminates in that group of events which are 
exciting enough for any work of fiction." 

Samuel Tinsley & Co., 10, Southampton St., Strand. 
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MUSICAL TALES, PHANTASMS, AND 

SKETCHES. From the German of Elise Polko. By M. 
Prime Maudslay. Dedicated (with permission) to Sir 
Julius Benedict. Crown 8vo., 7s. 6d. 
Also Second Series of the above, uniform in size and price, 

EGLECTED ; a Story of Nursery Education 
Forty Years Ago. By Miss Julia Luard. Crown 
8vo., 5s., cloth. 

NEW-FASmONED TORY, A. By "West 

Somerset,." i vol., crown 8vo., 7s. 6d. 
NORTONDALE CASTLE, i vol., 7s. 6d. 
NOT TO BE BROKEN. By W. A. Chandler. 

Crown Svo., los. 6d. 

NE FOR ANOTHER. By Emma C. Wait. 

Crown Svo., 7s. 6d. I 

UTTYPUrS PROTEGEE; or Road, Rail, and 
River. A Story in Three Books. By Henry George 
Churchill. - Crown 8vo., (uniform with "The Mis- 
tress of Langdale Hall"), with 14 illustrations by Wallis 
Mackay. Post free, 4s. Second edition. 
*" •• It is a lengthened and diversified farce, full of screaming fun and comic 
delineation — 3. reflection of Dickens, Mrs. Malaprop, and Mr. Boucicault, 
and dealing with various descriptions of social life. We have read and 
laughed, pooh-poohed, and read again, ashamed of our interest, but our 
interest has been too strong for our shame. Readers may do worse than 
surrender themselves to its melo>dramatic enjoyment. From title-page to 
colophon, only Dominie Sampson's epithet can describe it — it is ' pro- 
digious' " — British Quarterly Review. 

EAL AND UNREAL : Tales of Both Kinds. 
By Harriet Olivia Boddington. Crown 8vo., 7s. 6d. 

REIGN OF ROSAS, The, or South American 

Sketches. By E. C. Fernau. Crown 8vo., 7s. 6d. 

REGENT ROSALIND : a Story. By the author of 
" Workaday Briars," &c. Crown 8vo., 7s. 6d. 

RENRUJH. By Henry Turner. Crown 8vo., 

7s. 6d. 

ROSIE AND HUGH ; or. Lost and Found. By 
Helen C. Nash, i vol., crown 8vo., 6s. 

ACRIFICE TO HONOUR, A.f By Mrs. Henry 
Lyttelton Rogers. Crowp 8vo.,*'7s. 6d. 
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ST. NICHOLAS' EVE, and. other Tales. By Mary 
C RowsELL. Crown 8vo., 7s. 6d. 

SIBYLLE'S STORY. By Octave Feuillet. 

Translated by Margaret Watson. Crown Svo., 7s. 6d. 
SIR AUBYN'S HOUSEHOLD. By Sigma. 

Author of '* Fan." Crown 8vo., 7s. 6d. 

SKYWARD AND EARTHWARD : a Tale. By 
Arthur Penrice. i voL Crown 8vo., 7s. 6<L 

SOPHIA : a Novel. By jANE ASHTON. Crown 

8vo., 7s. 6d. 

SO SINKS THE DAY STAR: The Story of Two 
Lovings and a Liking. By James Keith. Crown 8va, 
7s. 6d. 

SPOILT LIVES. By Mrs. Raper. Cr. 8vo., 7s. 64 

STANLEY MEREDITH : a Tale by " Sabina." 

Crown 8vo., 7s. 6d. 

STAR OF HOPE, The, and other Tales. By ViC 

TORIA Stewart. Crown 8vo., 7s. 6d. 

STILL UNSURE. By C. Vane, Author of " Sweet 

Bells Jangled." Crown 8vo., 7s. 6d. 
SWEET IDOLATRY. By Miss Anstruther. 

Crown 8vo., 7s. 6d. 

SURGEON'S SECRET, The. By Sydney Mos- 

TYN, Author of " Kitty's Rival," etc. Crown 8vo., los. 6d. 

*' A most exciting novel — ^the best on our list. It maybe £urly recom- 
mended as a very extraordinary book." — John Bull. 

SUSSEX IDYL, A. By Clementina Black. 

Crown Svo., 7s. 6d. 

IhROUGH HARDSHIPS TO LORDSHIPS. 

By Flora Eaton. Crown 8vo., 7s. 6d. 

TEN TIMES PAID : a Story of the South. By 
Bruton Blosse. Crown 8vo., 7s. 6d. 

TIM'S CHARGE. By Amy Campbell, i vol. 

Crown 8vo., 7s. 6d. 

TOUCH NOT THE NETTLE : a Stoiy. By Alec 

Fearon. Crown Svo. "s. 6d. 

TRUE STORY OF HUGH NOBLE'S FLIGHT 

The. By the Authoress of " What Her Face Said." los. 6d. 

Samuel Tinsley & Co., 10, Southampton St., Strand. 
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ITALY REVISITED. By A. Gallenga. Author 

of " Italy, Past and Present/* '* Country Life in Piedmont," 

etc. 2 vols., demy 8vo., 30s. Second Edition. 

Times, Nov. 11, 1875.— "Mr. Gallenga's new volumes on Italy will be 
welcome to those who care for an unprejudiced account of the prospects and 
present condition of the country. . . .In noticing Mr. Gallenga's most 
interesting volumes, we have been obliged to confine ourselves chiefly to 
topics of grave and national importance, and we wish we could also nave 
done justice to his impressions of the Italy he revisited as seen in its lighter 
and social aspects." 

Spectator, Nov. 20, 1875.— " The two volumes abound in interesting 
matter, with vivid sketches of places and persons, — Florence for instance,-** 
Garibaldi and Mazzini. The personal reminiscences, too, of the author's 
bloodless campaign with Prince Napoleon in 1859 are notably interesting." 

Observer, Nov. 7, INH.—" Facile princeps in the ranks of those who 
have laboured, through the influential channel of journalism, to arouse the 
sympathies of the world for the kingdom of Italy, and to enable it to judge 
of Italy's condition and Italy's prospects, has been, and still is, Mr. Gallenga. 
It would be wonderful if any one could pretend to be his rivaL" 

Athensdom, Nov. 20, 1875.—" Mr. Gallenga's two volumes are as dis- 
tinctly superior to the usual newspaper correspondent's platitudes, as they 
are free from the egotistical garrulities with which tourists, and especially 
tourists in Italy, have made us familiar." 

Daily News, Dec. 3, 1875. — "Is beyond comparison the most readable,- 
and at the same time, the most trustworthy account of the actual condition 
and prospects of a nation and kingdom which but yesterday were a dream 
of visionaries, and to-day are among the most potent and practical realities 
of the modem world. . . . The lightest or the most serious reader may find 
plenty of attractive matter in these varied and suggestive pages, from the 
liveliest stories to the weightiest economic considerations and statistics." 

World, Dec. 1, 1875, — " Were there to be a judgment of Paris among 
the rivalries of modern journalists, the three competitors would, we suppose, 
have to be Mr. Gallenga, Mr. Sala, and Mr. Russell, and we should award 
the apple without hesitation to Mr. Gallenga. He is the best informed, the 
most accurate, the most highly educated, the best lingtiist, the most variously 

experienced of the three His is by far the most classic pen, and the 

best measured style. He has just published a couple of entertaining and 
instructive volumes." 

UNTRODDEN SPAIN, and her Black Country. 

Being Sketches of the Life and Character of the Spaniard of 
the Interior. By IJUGH James Rose, M. A., of Oriel College, 
Oxford. In 2 vols., 8vo., price 30s. {Second Edition,) 
The Times says — " These volumes form a very pleasing commentanr on 
a land and a people to which Englishmen will always turn with sympathetic 
interest." 

The Saturday Review says—" His title of ' Untrodden Spain ' is no 
misnomer. He leads us into scenes and among classes of Spaniards where few 

English writers have preceded him We can only recommend our 

readers to get it and search for themselves. Those who are most intimately 
acquainted with Spain will best appreciate its varied excellence." 

The Spectator says — "The author's kindliness is as conspicuous as bis. 
closeness of observation and fairness of judgment ; his sympathy with the 
people inspires his pen as happily as does his artistic appreciation of the *' 
country ; and both have combined in the production of a work of striking 
novelty and steriing value." 

Samuel Tinsley & Co., 10, Southampton St., Strand. 
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Tbe Standard says— " It is fresh, life-like, and chatty,' and is writtea by 
a mail who is accustomed to look below the surfoce of things." 

The AthOTWHTn says--" We rerret that we cannot make further extracts, 
for ' Untrodden Spain ' is by fsir the best book upon Spanish peasant life 
that we have ever met with." 

The LUsniy OliiirObiiuui says—" Seldom has a book of travel cone 
before us which has so taken our fancy in reading, and left behind it, wfaea 
the reading was over, so distinct an impression. . . . We must reluctanUj 
dose oar review of these delightAU volumes, leaving the major part of then 
unnoticed. But we have quoted sufficient to show our raiders novr well the 
author has used his opportunities." 

The Honcc m flW JU lgt says — " This book forms most interesting reading. 
It is the result of careful observation, it communicates mai^ facts, it is 
¥rritten in a polished yet lively style, and will thus, perhaps, remain for 
some time the best reference-book about rural Spain." 

The Fltfd says — "An amount of really valuable information lespectiog 
the lowrer classes of Spaniards, their daily life and conversation, and ways.of 
looking at things, such as few writers have given us." 

The Jobn BnU says — " We have rarely been able to recommend a book 
more coidially. It has not a dull page. .... Deserves to be a great 



success." 
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OVER THE BORDERS OF CHRISTENDOM and 

£ SLAM I AH ; or. Travels in the Summer of 1S7 5 through 
Hungary, Slavonia, Servia, Bosnia, Herzegovina, Dalmatia, 
and Montenegro to the North of Albania. By James Creagh, 
author of * A Scamper to Sebastopol.' 2 vols., large post 8va 

CANTON AND THE BOGUE : the Narrative of 
an eventful six months in China. By Walter WliXyai I 
MUNDY. Crown 8vo., 7s. 6d. | 

TRAVEL AND SPORT IN BURMAH, SIAM, 
AND THE MALAY PENINSULA. By John Bradley. 
Post 8vo., I2S. 

TO THE DESERT AND BACK ; or Travels in 

Spain, the Barbary States, Italy, etc., in 1875-76. By ZOUCH 
H. TURTON. One vol. large post 8vo. 12s. 

Vew and Cheaper Bdition of Kr. Mlntnm's " Travels West." 

TRAVELS WEST. By William Minturn. Large 

post 8vo., price 7s. 6d. 

The Dally News says — " Aa unpretending volume of travel, the author 
of which describes in a lively vein what he saw and heard in a recent 
journey from New York to St. Louis, thence to Salt Lake City and Cali- 
fornia, and t>ack by Omaha and Chicago into Canada." 
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PuUio opinion says — " A chacming book, full of anecdotes of Western 
American travel, and in which, the author, who travelled from New York 
across the wholerAmencan Western desert, gives his experi^ce of a country 
almost unknown to European colonists. We wish we could transcribe 
some of the very clear descriptions of scenery, life, and mannexs in which 
this book abounds. ' ' 

The QuMn says — "Mr. Mintumnivrites easily and pleasantly, and gives 
us vivid pictures of the marvellous scenery. ..... The whole tone of Mr. 

Minturn's book is pleasant to the English reader. . . in a word, good sense 
and culture contribute to make the volume well worth the attention of those 
who are interested in travel on the American Continent." 

Vanity Fair says — " Some of our ablest authors have failed in the endea- 
vour to depict American life and society. The author of the present work, 
however, is an American by birth who has spent most of his life in Europe, 
and he describes his return to' America and his tour through the States in a 

very interesting volume. Altogether the work is well-written and 

interesting." 

The Llterazy World says — "A trip across America is a grand thing for 
the tourist, English or American, in the course of his career. Anyone 
contemplating such a journey should have a look at Mr. Minturn's book." 

AMONG THE CARLISTS. By JOHN FURLEY, 

author of *' Struggles and Experiences of a Neutral Volunteer." 
Crown 3vo. 7s. 6d. 

HOW I SPENT MY TWO YEARS' LEAVE ; or, 

My Impressions of the Mother Country, the Continent of 
Europe, the United States of America, and Canada. By an 
Indian Officer. In one vol., 8vo. Price 12s. 

SYHIA AND EGYPT UNDER THE LAST FIVE 

SULTANS OF TURKEY; being the Experiences during 
fifty years of Mr. Consul-General £arker, with explanatory 
remarks to the present day, by his son, Edward £. B. Bar- 
ker, H.B.M. Consul In 2 vols. 8vo. 

ROBA DITALI A ; or, Italian Lights and Shadows : 
a record of Travel By Charles W. Heckethorn. In 2 
vols., 8vo., price 30s. 

MALTA SIXTY YEARS AGO. With a Concise 

History of the Order of St. John of Jerusalem, the Crusades, 
and Khights Templars. By Col Claudius Shaw, Hand- 
somely bound in cloth, ips, 6d., gilt edges, 12s. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

SLAM ; its Origin, Genius, and Mission. By 
John Joseph Lake, author of " Notes and Essays 
on the Christian Religion." Crown 8vo., price 5s. 
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ANOTHER WORLD ; or, Fragments from the Star 
Citv of Montalluyah. By HERMES. .Third Edition, revised, 
with additions. Post 8vo., price 12s. * 

DICKENS'S LONDON : or, London in the Works 
of Charles Dickens. By T. Edgar Pemberton, author of 
" Under Pressure.* Crown 8vo., 6s. 

EPITAPHIANA ; or, the Curiosities of Churchyard 
Literature : being a Miscellaneous Collection of Epitaphs, with 
an Introduction. By W. Fairley. Crown 8va, cloth, 
price 5s. Post free. 
" Entertaining. "—/>«// Mall Gmitie, 
** A capital collection."— Gwr/ Circular. 
*'^ very readable volume." — Daily Review. 
* A most interesting book." — Leeds Mercury, 
'* Interesting and amusing." — Nonconformist. 
* * Particularly entertai ning. " — Public Opinion, 
*• A curious and entertaining volume." — Oxford Chronicle., 
*' A very interesting collection." — Civil Service Gcuette. 

ETYMONIA, In i vol., crown 8vo., 7s. 6d. 

FACT AGAINST FICTION. The Habits and 

Treatment of Animals Practically Considered Hydrophobia 
and Distemper. With some remarks on Darwin. By the 
Hon. Grantley F. Berkeley. 2 vols. 8vo., 30s. 

MOVING EARS. By the Ven. Archdeacon Weak- 

HEAD, Rector of Newtown, Kent, i voL, crown 8vo., 5s. 

NOTES AND ESSAYS ON THE CHRISTIAN 

RELIGION : Its Philosophical Principles and its Enemies. 
By John Joseph Lake. Crown 8vo., price 7s. 6d. 

OUR INDIAN EMPIRE : the History of the Won- 
derful Rise of British Supremacy in Hindustan. By the Rev. 
Samuel Norwood, B.A., Head Master of the Grammar 
School, Whalley. Crown 8vo., 7s. 6d 

SOCIAL ARCHITECTURE; or, Reasons and 

Means for the Demolition and Reconstruction of the Social 
Edifice. By An Exile from France. Demy 8vo., 16s. 

THERESE HENNES, AND HER MUSICAL 
EDUCATION: a Biographical Sketch. By her Father. 
Translated from the German MS. by H. Mannheimer. 
Crown 8vo., 5s. 

THE PHYSIOLOGY OF THE SECTS. Crown 

Svo., price 5 s. 

THE RISE AND DECAY OF THE RULE OF 

ISLAM. By Archibald J. Dunn. Large post 8vo., 12s. 

Samuel Tinsley & Co., 10, Southampton St., Strand. 
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POETRY, &c. 
[RVELON : a Poem. By W. J. Dawson. Fcp. 

8vo.y 4s. 6d. 

DEATH OF iEGEUSv The, and other Poems. 

By W. H. A. Emra. Fcp. 8vo., 5s. 

EMPEROR AND THE GALILEAN, The: a 

Drama in two parts. Translated from the Norwegian of 
Henrik Ibsen, by Catherine Ray. In i vol., crown 8va, 
7s. 6d. 

FARM, The: Incidents and Occurrences thereat 
By D. W. Slann. With Songs and Music. Crown Bva; 
price 6s. 

FAREWELL TO LIFE ; or Lyrical Reminiscences 
of British Peers in Art With a Biographical Sketch of the 
late Patrick Nasmyth. B^ Richard Langley. Dedicated 
to Sir Francis Grant, President of the Royal Academy. Fcp. 

. 8vo., price 3s. 6d. 

FROM DEATH TO LIFE. Sonnets. By GEORGE 
Barlow. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. 

GRANADA, AND OTHER POEMS. By M. 
Sabiston. Fcp. 8vo., 45. 

HELEN, and other Poems. By Hubert Curtis. 

Fcp. 8vo., 3s. 6d. 

MARY DESMOND, AND OTHER POEMS. 
By Nicholas J. Gannon. Fcp. 8vo., 4s., cloth. Second 
Edition. ^ 

MISPLACED LOVE. A Tale of Love, Sin, Sorrow, 

and Remorse, i voL, crown 8vo., 5s. 

POEMS AND SONNETS. By H. Greenhough 
Smith, B.A. Fcp. 8vo., 3s. 6d. 

REGENT, The : a Play in Five Acts and Epilogue. 
By J. M. Chanson. Crown 8vo., 5s. 

RITUALIST'S PROGRESS, The; or, a Sketch 
of the Reforms and Ministrations of the Rev. Septimus Alban, 
Member of the E.C.U., Vicar of S. Alicia, Sloperton. By 
A H VVildered Parishioner. Fcp. 8vo., 2s. 6d., cloth. 

SOUL SPEAKS, The, and other Poems. By 
Francis H. Hemery. In wrapper, is. 

Samuel Tinsley & Co., 10, Southampton St., Strand. 
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SUMMER SHADE AND WINTER SUNSHINE: 
Poems. By Rosa Mackenzie Kettle, autbor of ''Tbe 
Mistress of Lajigdale HalL'' New Edition. 2s. 6d., ddCh. 

WITCH OF NEMI, The, and other Poems. '"By 
Edward Brennan. Crown 8vo., ids. 6d. 

PAMPHLETS, &c. 

DLFRED THE GREAT: an Opera in Four 
Acts. , By Isaac Hearnden. In wrapper, price is. ^ 

ALPERTON GHOST, The: a Story. By Miss 
F. H. Waldy. Price 6d., post free. 

ANOTHER ROW AT DAME EUROPAS 
SCHOOL. Showing how John's Cook made an Irish Stew, 
and what came of it 6d., sewed. 

••ANY WOMAN WILL DO FOR A MAN:" a 

Wnrning to those about to Marry. In wrapper, 6d., post free. 
(Now ready, New Edition, price 3d.) 

BALAK AND BALAAM IN EUROPEAN COS- 
TUME. By the Rev. James Kean, M.A., Assistant to the 
Incumbent of Markinch, Fife. 6d., sewed. 

BATTLE OF THE TITLE, The: showing how 

Will Happirok and Tommy Hyghe tried to get .into office and 
failed. In wrapper, is., post free. 

CONFESSIONS OF A WEST-END USURER. 

In illustrated cover, price is., post free. 

DIFFICULTIES OF POLITICAL ECONOMY. 
By a Young Beginner. Crown 8vo., 2s. 6d. 

ETERNAL PUNISHMENT. The Doctrine of the 

Everlasting Torment of the Wicked shown to be Unscriptural. 
In wrapper, is., post free. 

FALL OF MAN, The : an Answer to Mr. Darwin's 
" Descent of Man ; " being a Complete Refutation, by common- 
sense arguments, of the Theory of Natural Selection, i s., sewed. 

GOLDEN PATH, The: a Poem. By Isabella 

Stuart. 6d., sewed. 
GREAT FIGHT, The, BETWEEN THE BEAR 

AND THE TURKEY. Its Origin and Probable Results. 
By a Young Lion. In wrapper, price 6d., post free. 

Samuel Tinsley & Co., 10, Southampton St., Strand 
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HOW THE FIRE WAS KINDLED, AKD 

HOW THE WATER BOILED ; or, Lessons in Agitation. 
'In wrapper, is. 

IRISH COLLAPSE, The ; or, Three Months of . 

Home Rule : Vision of Confusion. Dedicated to the Right 
Hon. the Earl of Beaconsfield. By the Member for Donny- 
BROOK. In wrapper, IS., post free. 

LETTER TO THE QUEEN, A, ON HER 

RETIREMENT FROM PUBLIC LIFE. By One of Her 
Majesty's most Loyal Subjects. In wrapper, price is., posti' 
free. ., . , *^' 

MISTRESSES AND MAIDS By Hubert 
Curtis, author of " Helen," &c. Price id. 

NEW ZEALANDER, The, ON LONDON 

BRIDGE ; or^ Moral Ruins of the Modem Babylon. By a 
M.L.C. In wrapper, price is. 

OLD TABLE, The: a Story for the Young. In 
wrapper, is., post free. . , . > 

ON THE MISMANAGEMENT OFTHE PUBLIC 

RECORD OFFICE. By J. Pym Yeatman, Barrister-at- 
Law. In wrapper, price is. 

OLD CHURCH KEY, The. By the Rev/w. tt. 

. A. Emra. In wrapper, price 6d., post free. , 

PUZZLES FOR LEISURE HOURS, Original 

and Selected. Edited by Thomas Owen. In ornamental 
wrapper, price is., post free. 

REAL AND THE IDEAL, The, THE BEAUTI- 
FUL AND THE TRUE; or. Art in the Nmeteenth . 
Century : a Plain Treatise for Plain People, containing a new 
and startling Revelation for the Pre-Raphaelites. By a Rustic 

RUSKIN. 2S. 6d. 

REDBREAST OF CANTERBURY CATHE- 
DRAL, The : Lines from the Latin of Peter du Moulin, 
sometime a Prebendary of Canterbur}'. Translated by the 
Rev. F. B. Wells, M.A., Rector of WoodcHurch. Handsomely 
bound, price is. 

SKETCHES IN CORNWALL. By M. F. Bragge. 

In Wrapper, price is. 
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TICHBORNE AND ORTON AUTOGRAPHS, 

Thb ; comprisiiiff Autograph Letters of Roger Tichbome, 
Arthur Orton (to Mary Aao Loder), and the Ddendant (early, 
letters to Lady Tichbomt^&c), in facsunile. In wrapper, 
price 6d 

TWELVE NATIONAL BALLADS (First Scries) 
Dedicated to Liberals of all classes. Bv Philhelot, of 
Cambridge. In omaiA'ental cover, price 6d., post free. 

TRUE FLEMISH STORY, A. By the author of 
^ The Eve of St Nicholas." In wr^>per, is. 

USE AND ABUSE OF IRRATIONAL ANI- 
MALS, The ; with some Remarks on the Essential Moral 
Difference between Genuine ^ Sport ^ and the Horrors of 
Vivisection. In wrapper, price is., post free. 

BOOKS FOR THE YOUNG. 
IdVENTURES of TOM HANSON, The; 

Or, Brave Endeavours Achieve Success; a Story for 
Boys. By FlUTH Garside, M.A 5s. Illustrated. Hand- 
somely bound. 

HARRYS BIG BOOTS : a Fairy Tale, for " Smalle 
Folke." By S. E. Gay. With 8 Full-page Illustrations and 
a Vignette by the author, drawn on wood by Percival 
SkelT0N# Crown 8vo., handsomely bound in cloth, price 5s. 
*' Some capital fun will be found in ' Harrv's Big Boots.' . . The illustra- 
tions are excellent and so is the story." — Pal/ Mall Gazette, 

ROSIE and HUGH ; a Tale for Boys and Girls. 
By Helen C Nash, i voL, crown Bvo. 6s. 

" In ' Rosie and Hugh' we have all the elements of fiction presented in 
the best possible form to attract boys and girls. Wholesome, pure, lively, 
with here and there a dash of humour, the book is certain to be a favourite 

with both parents and children A cheerful, clever work." — Morning 

Post. 

SEED-TIME AND REAPING. A Tale for the 
Young By Helen Paterson. Crown 8vo. 5s. 

FLORENCE OR LOYAL QUAND MEME. By 
Frances Armstrong. Crown 8vo., 5s., post free. 

MILES : a Town Story. By the author of " Fan." 
Crown 8vo., 3s. 6d. 
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